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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  relative 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  components  of  The  Graduate  Diploma  program 
of  the  Thailand  Comprehensive  School  Project  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  as  perceived  by  the  participants,  chiefly  in  terms  of  useful¬ 
ness  in  relation  to  their  future  duties  and  partly  during  their  study 
in  Canada. 

The  program  for  each  year  was  rated  twice.  The  first  rating, 
known  as  "Evaluation,"  was  carried  out  immediately  prior  to  the  partic¬ 
ipants'  leaving  Alberta  and  the  second,  known  as  "Re-evaluation,"  was 
completed  in  Thailand  after  the  participants  had  had  at  least  one 
year's  experience  in  their  duties.  A  decision  rule  to  determine  "Last¬ 
ing  Value"  was  used  and  appropriate  statistical  analyses  were  carried 
out  to  determine  the  perceived  usefulness  of  the  program.  The  sample 
included  55  of  73  Thai  participants  attending  the  program  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  years  1966/1967  and  1968/1969. 

The  findings  indicate  that  the  Alberta  Program  was  perceived  as 
very  useful  to  the  participants  in  their  future  duties  as  well  as  during 
their  studies  in  Canada.  Specifically,  the  four  components  of  the  1966 
and  1968  programs  namely,  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory  Section,  the  Ed. 
Admin.  504-Practicum,  the  Related  Courses  and  the  Social  Activities  were 
perceived,  by  program  year,  as  being  of  the  same  degree  of  usefulness  in 
their  future  duties  with  the  exception  that  the  1968  Summer  Language  Pro¬ 
gram,  which  was  not  included  in  the  1966  program,  was  rated  significantly 
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higher  than  other  components.  In  the  initial  evaluation,  the  1966 
Social  Activities  were  rated  significantly  lower  than  all  others  except 
the  1966  Related  Courses:  the  1968  Related  Courses  and  the  1968  Social 
Activities  were  rated  significantly  lower  than  all  other  components  but 
not  significantly  lower  than  the  1968  Ed.  Admin.  504-Practicum;  the  1968 
Summer  Language  Program  was  rated  significantly  higher  than  all  others, 
however,  it  was  not  significantly  higher  than  the  1968  Ed.  Admin.  504 
Theory  Section  or  the  1968  Ed.  Admin.  504-Practicum.  The  findings  did 
not  show  a  significant  difference  between  the  initial  ratings  and  their 
corresponding  ratings  in  the  re-evaluation. 

Hopefully,  the  findings  of  the  study  may  provide,  for  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta  and  the  Canadian  International  Development  Agency,  data 
for  planning  and  evaluation  in  their  education  aid  to  other  countries. 
Furthermore,  the  Government  of  Thailand  will  consider  it  beneficial  to  be 
informed  of  the  results  of  this  form  of  investment  for  its  educational 


system. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  NATURE  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

Education  is  among  the  most  effective  means  for  achieving 
success  in  the  work  of  social  and  economic  development  because  it  is 
through  the  eradication  of  man's  poverty  of  mind  that  he  can  develop 
himself.  But  unless  there  is  that  particular  kind  of  education  which 
will  serve  the  crucial  needs  of  a  country,  the  social  structure  of 
the  society  as  a  whole  may  remain  unchanged  in  its  goals  and  may  re¬ 
tard  growth. 

Background 

Thailand  has  been  actively  engaged  in  many  aspects  of  national 
development  and  education  at  all  levels  is  given  high  priority  in  this 
work.  Secondary  education  is  undoubtedly  an  important  facet  of  this 
effort  because  there  is  need  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  manpower 
which  will  meet  the  economic-occupational  demands  of  national  develop¬ 
ment. 

Since  the  problem  of  school  dropouts  is  acute,  the  country  is 
not  only  in  need  of  middle-level  manpower  which  is  generally  supplied 
by  secondary  education,  but  is  confronting  the  serious  problems  of 
social  stratification  as  well.  Such  problems,  it  is  believed,  arise 
in  part  from  the  organization  of  the  former  secondary  education  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  i  ts  vocational  stream  which  is  operated  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  academic  stream  has  been  viewed  as  inferior  and  has 
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been  unpopular  with  the  people.  This  was  indicated  by  Wronski  and  Kaw 
Sawadi  Panich  (1966:8). 

Approximately  four  out  of  five  pupils  completing  Prathom  4 
(grade  4)  do  not  continue  their  schooling  and  must  be  absorbed 
in  the  economy.  The  attrition  rate  at  M.S.3  (grade  10)  is  of 
such  magnitude  that  approximately  one  out  of  two  pupils  continue 
to  M.S.4  (grade  11).  These  are  at  an  age  (about  15-16)  when 
they  would  normally  enter  the  labour  force.  Most  of  them  will 
have  pursued  an  academic  program  in  the  academic  stream  rather 
than  a  vocational  program. 

It  is  believed  that  the  apparent  key  to  solving  this  problem  is 
a  diversified  curriculum  which  permits  students,  under  the  guidance  of 
counselors,  to  explore  many  courses  in  order  the  find  the  ones  that  are 
best  suited  to  them.  The  kind  of  school  that  provides  such  a  curriculum 
is  known  as  a  Comprehensive  school  which  has  been  clearly  defined  by 
James  Conant  (1967:3)  as  the  one  that 

...offers,  under  one  roof  (or  series  of  roofs)  secondary 
education  for  almost  all  the  high  school  age  children  of  one 
town  or  neighbourhood.  It  is  responsible  for  educating  the  boy 
who  will  be  an  atomic  scientist  and  the  girl  who  will  marry  at 
eighteen. . .It  is  responsbile  for  educating  the  brightest  and 
the  not  so  bright  children  with  different  vocational  and  profes¬ 
sional  ambitions  and  with  various  motivations. 

In  1966,  after  the  expansion  of  the  comprehensive  school  became 
part  of  Thailand's  national  policy,  the  Government  of  Thailand  made  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Canadian  Government,  under  the  then  External  Aid  Office, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  assistance  with  this  expansion.  It  was 
approved  in  the  agreement  that  the  Canadian  Government  provide  a  long¬ 
term,  interest-free  loan  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  in  Canada,  and 
would  provide  grants  to  be  used  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  from  Thailand  in  a  Canadian  university.  As  a  direct  outcome  of 
Thailand's  request  for  Canadian  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  twenty 
comprehensive  schools  in  Thailand,  the  Training  Program  for  the  Thai 
participants  at  the  Faculty  of  Education  of  The  University  of  Alberta 
was  established  in  1966. 
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Need  for  the  Study 

As  there  continually  exists  in  the  life  of  any  educational  pro¬ 
gram  the  demand  for  justification  of  activity  and  expenditure,  evaluation 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  operation;  evaluation  should  lead  to  the  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement  in  the  program  itself.  As  the  Alberta  Program  had 
been  in  operation  since  1966  and  up  to  the  time  of  evaluation  had  lasted 
for  three  years,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  feedback  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  operation  so  that  progress  towards  the  goals  could  be 
assessed. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  components  of  the 
Training  Program  at  The  University  of  Alberta  for  the  Thai  participants 
of  the  Thailand  Comprehensive  School  Project  and  to  provide  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  to  The  University  of  Alberta  so  that  improvements 
in  such  a  training  program  could  be  carried  out.  The  major  purpose  of 
this  study  can  be  stated  in  the  following  manner:  Were  the  various  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  Alberta  Program  perceived  by  its  participants  as  useful 
to  them  in  their  future  duties?  A  secondary  problem  to  be  investigated 
was, that  "Were  the  Social  Activities  and  the  Summer  Language  Program 
perceived  as  helpful  to  them  during  their  studies  in  The  University  of 
Alberta?" 

General  Procedures 

In  attempting  to  determine  whether  the  participants  perceived 
the  Alberta  Program  as  useful  to  them  in  their  future  duties,  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  designed  to  evaluate  the  program  in  terms  of  "lasting 
value."  The  participants  were  asked  to  rate,  on  a  five-point  rating 
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scale  of  usefulness,  the  various  activities  and  experiences  in  the 
program.  There  were  two  administrations  of  the  questionnaire  for  each 
group  of  the  participants.  The  first  administration  was  completed 
immediately  prior  to  the  participants'  leaving  Alberta  and  the  second 
administration  was  done  in  Thailand  after  the  participants  had  had  at 
least  one  year's  experience  in  their  duties  after  they  left  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta. 

The  subjects  involved  in  the  study  were  from  among  the  73  par¬ 
ticipants  who  attended  the  Alberta  Program  in  the  academic  years  1966/ 
1967  and  1968/1969.  Both  evaluation  and  re-evaluation  ratings  were 
obtained  for  twenty-five  1966/67  participants  and  thirty  1968/69  par¬ 
ticipants  . 

Definitions  of  Terms 

Values 

The  definition  of  "value"  by  Jacob,  FI  ink  and  Shuchman  cited 
by  Gue  (1960:53)  treats  values  as  "the  normative  standards  by  which 
human  beings  are  influenced  in  the  choice  among  the  alternative  cour¬ 
ses  of  action  which  they  perceive."  Gue  (1960:53)  emphasizes  that 
values  convey  the  commitment  to  action. 

Lasting  Value 

Lasting  value  refers  to  the  norm  that  indicates  the  degree  of 
usefulness  of  the  activity  as  perceived  by  the  participants.  An  activ¬ 
ity  of  lasting  value  refers  to  one  rated  3  or  more  on  the  five-point 
rating  scale  of  usefulness  on  both  the  first  and  the  second  administra¬ 
tions  of  the  questionnaire  developed  for  this  study. 
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The  1966  Group  of  Participants 

The  1966  group  of  participants  refers  to  all  the  participants 
who  were  in  the  Graduate  Diploma  program  of  the  Comprehensive  School 
Project  at  The  University  of  Alberta  from  the  middle  of  September,  1966 
to  the  end  of  April,  1967. 

The  1968  Group  of  Participants 

The  1968  group  of  participants  refers  to  all  the  participants 
who  were  in  the  Graduate  Diploma  program  of  the  Thailand  Comprehensive 
School  Project  at  The  University  of  Alberta  from  the  middle  of  July, 

1968  to  the  end  of  April,  1969. 

Assumptions 

The  basic  assumptions  underlying  the  methodology  and  instru¬ 
mentation  for  this  study  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  participants  could  rate  the  components  of  the  program 
on  a  five-point  rating  scale. 

2.  The  participants  could  re-evaluate  the  components  of  the 
program  at  least  one  year  later. 

3.  The  experience  in  subsequent  duties  might  alter  the  ini¬ 
tial  ratings  participants  would  give  to  various  components. 

4.  The  parts  of  the  program  consistently  rated  above  the  theoret¬ 
ical  mean  could  be  meaningfully  categorized  as  being  of  lasting  value. 

5.  Responses  from  the  successful  participants  in  an  external 
aid  program  such  as  this  would  probably  show  a  positive  skew. 

Del  imitations 

The  study  is  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  components  of  the 
Alberta  Program  in  terms  of  its  lasting  value  as  perceived  by  the  Thai 
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participants  whose  chief  responsibility  is  for  the  implementation  of  the 
comprehensive  school  in  Thailand.  The  sample  was  taken  from  those  Thai 
participants  who  were  in  the  Graduate  Diploma  program  of  the  Thailand 
Comprehensive  School  Project  at  The  University  of  Alberta  during  the 
academic  years  1966/1967  and  1968/1969.  Caution  must  be  exercised  in 
making  inferences  beyond  these  years. 

Limi tations 

1.  The  study  is  limited  by  the  subjective  nature  of  rating 

scales . 

2.  The  study  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  data  on  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  the  instruments.  This  was  the  result  of  insuffic¬ 
ient  time  and  resources  for  such  studies. 

3.  This  study  was  limited  by  the  lack  of  available  data  of 
the  1967/68  group  and  the  consequent  omission  of  this  group  from  the 
study. 

4.  This  study  is  limited  by  "halo"  effect  of  the  follow-up 

studies. 

Organization  of  the  Thesis 

Following  in  the  introduction  of  the  nature  and  significance  of 
the  thesis  in  Chapter  I,  the  theory  and  review  of  literature  related 
to  the  concept  of  evaluation,  with  major  emphasis  on  program  evalua¬ 
tion,  are  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  Chapter  III  contains  a  discussion 
and  description  of  the  design  of  the  study  with  the  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  distributing  and  collecting  data.  The  information  gathered 
via  the  questionnaire  is  categorized  and  presented  in  Chapter  IV. 
Finally,  a  summary,  discussion  of  the  findings,  implications,  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  further  research  are  presented  in  Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  II 


THEORY  AND  REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 


There  is  a  saying  in  Buddhism  that  life  is  suffering.  It  is 
believed  that  both  man  and  his  environment  are  ever-changing  and  suffer¬ 
ing  occurs  whenever  man  cannot  adapt  himself  to  cope  with  such  changes, 
consequently,  development  and  improvement  are  always  the  outstanding 
priorities  for  human  survival. 

Decision-making  plays  a  leading  role  as  a  facilitator  in  the 
process  of  improvement  and  development,  for  it  not  only  helps  channel 
the  direction  and  limit  the  extent  of  man's  actions  in  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  but  also  gives  rise  to  his  confidence  to  overcome  the  obsta¬ 
cle  in  such  a  process.  Inevitably,  values  come  into  play  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  factors  in  decision-making  because  such  values  point  out  the  prior¬ 
ities  for  choosing  among  the  alternatives.  Strictly  speaking,  values 
underlie  the  extent  and  the  direction  of  the  decision-making  directed 
towards  coping  with  change. 


The  General  Concept  of  Evaluation 

The  concept  of  evaluation  can  be  seen  more  clearly  when  the 
distinction  between  measurement  and  evaluation  is  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation.  Troyer  and  Pace  (1944:1)  suggest  that 

Measurement  refers  only  to  observation  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  quantitatively.  It  is  concerned  with  the  question  of 
"how  much."  Evaluation  recognizes  the  need  to  know  how  much 
but  is  especially  concerned  with  the  question  of  "what  value." 

This  emphasis  upon  "values"  distinguishes  evaluation  from 
measurement  most  clearly.  Evaluation  presupposes  a  definition 
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of  goals  to  be  attained:  the  evaluator  draws  upon  any  sources 
of  evidence,  quantitative  or  qualitative  or  descriptive,  that 
may  be  useful  in  judging  the  degree  to  which  those  objectives 
are  attained. 

Remmers  and  Gage  (1955:21)  not  only  support  this  distinction  but 
also  stress  that  values  must  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
individual  and  society. 

Evaluation  is  a  more  inclusive  concept.  It  includes  the  con¬ 
cept  of  measurement  as  this  is  used  in  psychology  and  education. 
Measurement,  however,  does  not  imply  evaluation.  Evaluation 
assumes  a  purpose,  or  and  idea  of  what  is  "good"  or  "desirable" 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  or  society  or  both. 

The  role  of  values  in  evaluation  is  clarified  and  magnified  by 
Stake  and  Denny  (1969:370)  in  such  a  way  that  the  purpose  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  evaluation  are  implied  in  their  definition  as  they  suggest 

Evaluation  is  the  discovery  of  the  nature  and  the  worth  of 
something.  In  relation  to  education,  we  may  evaluate  students, 
teachers,  curriculum,  administrators,  systems,  programs  and 
nations.  The  purpose  of  evaluation  may  be  many,  but  always, 
evaluation  attempts  to  describe  something  and  to  indicate  its 
perceived  merit  and  shortcomings. 

The  definition  by  Taba  (1962:312)  manifests  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  among  changes,  values  and  educational  objectives  as  she  sees  eval¬ 
uation  as  "the  process  of  determining  what  changes  are  and  of  appraising 
them  against  the  values  represented  in  the  objectives  to  find  out  the 
extent  to  which  objectives  of  education  are  being  achieved." 

Since  evaluation  is  especially  concerned  with  the  question  of 
"what  value,"  it  includes  the  task  of  gathering  information--quantita- 
tive,  qualitative  and  descriptive--about  the  nature  and  worth  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  order  to  improve  decisions  about  the  management  of  the  program. 


The  Roles  of  Values,  Attitudes  and  Opinion  in  Evaluation 

Evaluation  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  question  of  "what 
value."  Morphologically,  "value"  is  the  heart  of  the  word  "E-valu-ate." 
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As  values  relate  closely  to  attitude  and  opinion,  clarification  of  the 
relationship  between  these  terms  is  needed  in  the  process  of  evaluation. 

Attitudes  and  values  are  important  in  education  because  they 

affect  learning  efficiency,  reveal  probable  behavior  and  guide  people 

in  their  thinking.  Definition  of  "value"  by  Jacob,  FI  ink  and  Shuchman 

cited  by  Gue  (1960:53)  indicates  values  as 

...the  normative  standards  by  which  human  beings  are  influenced 
in  their  choice  among  the  alternative  courses  of  action  which 
they  perceive. 

Rokeach  (1968:159)  defines  an  attitude  as  an  organiation  of  sev¬ 
eral  beliefs  focused  on  a  specific  object  or  situation,  predisposing  one 
to  respond  in  some  preferential  manner. 

The  distinction  between  an  attitude  and  value  is  indicated  by 
Rokeach  (1968:160)  as  follows: 

While  an  attitude  represents  several  beliefs  focused  on  a 
specific  object  or  situation,  a  value  is  a  single  belief  that 
transcendentally  guides  actions  and  judgments  across  specific 
objects  and  situations,  and  beyond  immediate  goals  to  more  ul¬ 
timate  end-states  of  existence.  Moreover,  a  value,  unlike  an 
attitude,  is  an  imperative  to  action,  not  only  a  belief  about 
the  preferable  but  also  a  preference  for  the  preferable 
(Lovejoy,  1950).  Finally,  a  value,  unlike  an  attitude,  is  a 
standard  or  yardstick  to  guide  actions,  attitudes,  comparisons, 
evaluations,  and  justifications  of  self  and  others. 

The  close  relationship  between  values  and  attitudes  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Woodruff  and  Di Vesta  (1968:646)  when  they  indicate  that 
"one  of  the  interesting  hypotheses  which  grows  logically  out  of  the 
belief  that  values  are  governing  factors  in  behavior  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  expressed  attitudes,"  and  later  (1948:659)  "since  value  pattern 
appears  to  be  fairly  resistant  to  change,  it  seems  likely  that  most 
changes  produced  in  attitude  will  be  brought  about  by  making  changes  in 
the  concept  of  the  object  toward  which  the  attitude  is  expressed." 
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Values  and  attitudes  are  considered  as  indicators  of  how  one  can 
expect  people  to  behave  in  the  future.  But  as  values  are  general,  while 
attitudes  are  specific,  attitude  can  be  used  as  a  scale  to  reflect  the 
values  toward  an  object  or  action.  The  nature  of  an  individual's  atti¬ 
tudes  can  be  learned  when  such  attitudes  are  manifested  in  action  or 
articulated  as  opinion.  Best  (1959:155)  indicates  how  opinions  and  atti¬ 
tudes  are  related: 

How  an  individual  feels,  or  what  he  believes,  is  his  attitude. 

But  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  describe  and  measure 
The  researcher  must  depend  on  what  the  individual  says  as  to  his 
belief  and  feelings.  This  is  the  area  of  opinion. 

Brewster  (1965:3)  emphasizes  that  attitude  can  be  used  a  predi- 
tors  of  a  person's  future  behavior  as  he  defines  an  attitude  as  "a  pre¬ 
disposition  to  experience,  to  be  motivated  by,  and  to  act  toward,  a 
class  of  object  in  a  predictable  manner." 

It  is  now  possible  to  state  that  an  evaluative  instrument  which 
enables  the  respondent  to  express  freely  his  feelings  and  beliefs  toward 
an  object  or  action  will  reflect  the  respondent's  value  toward  the  object 
or  the  action.  It  is  also  possible  to  investigate  whether  the  respond¬ 
ent's  certain  value  to  a  certain  object  or  action  still  lasts  or  not. 

The  Roles  of  Evaluation 

Differentiation  between  the  goal  of  evaluation  and  the  role  of 
evaluation  by  Scriven  (1967:40-43)  has  made  clear  that  the  goal  of  eval¬ 
uation  is  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  answers  to  the  questions  about  various 
educational  processes,  personnel,  and  programs  concerning  whether  such 
entities  are  worth  what  they  are  costing.  The  role  of  evaluation  refers 
to  what  to  do  with  the  answers  which  are  obtained.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  goal  of  evaluation  concerns  the  determination  of  the  worth  of 
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something  by  means  of  gathering  data  while  the  role  of  evaluation  con¬ 
cerns  the  purpose  of  gathering  such  data. 

The  role  of  evaluation  has  been  clarified  by  two  concepts, 
namely,  formative  evaluation  and  summative  evaluation. 

Clarification  of  formative  evaluation  by  Lindvall  and  Cox  (1970: 
2-12)  indicates  that  any  educational  program  is  outlined  in  terms  of  four 
basic  categories  of  elements,  namely,  goals,  plan,  operation  and  assess¬ 
ment  of  results.  Evaluation  of  each  step  in  the  program  development  must 
be  conducted  so  as  to  examine  how  that  step  is  based  on  activities  that 
precede  it  and  how  it  influences  elements  that  derive  from  it.  The  study 
of  relationship  and  contingencies  between  elements  are  of  major  import¬ 
ance  because  goals  lead  to  plans  which  lead  to  operation  which,  in  turn, 
should  lead  to  certain  results. 

Formative  evaluation  not  only  provides  feedback  and  correctives 
to  the  instructor  at  each  step  in  the  learning-teaching  process  as  well 
as  after  the  completion  of  each  unit  in  the  sequence  of  the  instruction, 
but  also  provides  feedback  to  students  on  their  learning  of  particular 
portions  of  the  learning  sequence.  Such  practice  is  indicated  by  Bloom 
(1969:50)  to  be  a  healthy  corrective  to  the  teaching  process  when  he 
says . . . 

...such  feedback  to  the  students  is  most  useful  when  it  not  only 
identifies  what  students  must  still  learn  but  also  suggests  very 
specific  instructional  materials  and  procedures  that  they  should 
be  used  to  learn  certain  ideas. 

As  formative  evaluation  is  an  integral  part  of  every  aspect  in 
planning  and  implementing  of  the  program,  it  usually  occurs  during  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  program  while  the  program  is  still 
fluid. 

On  the  contrary,  summative  evaluation  as  clarified  by  Lindvall 
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and  Cox  (1970:55-59)  is  a  sort  of  final  evaluation  which  represents  a 
gathering  of  information  for  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  a  program. 

In  the  development  of  the  program,  summative  evaluation  can  be  provided 
only  for  a  given  stage,  describing  what  results  are  produced  by  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  that  stage.  Summative  evaluation  provides  information  about  the 
uses  and  worth  of  an  innovation  so  that  anyone  attempting  to  evaluate 
the  program  can  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  worthwhile 
for  his  particular  purpose. 

Because  information  from  summative  evaluation  is  concerned  mainly 
with  such  questions  as  "Is  this  program  good?"  and  "Is  it  worthwhile  to 
use?",  those  questions  can,  in  the  final  analysis,  be  answered  only  on 
the  basis  of  subjective  judgment.  Questions  as  to  value  and  worth  are 
ultimately  questions  requiring  value  judgment  of  what  constitutes  the 
good  or  worthwhile,  therefore,  the  summative  evaluator's  role  is  to  provide 
information  which  says  that  "This  program  is  good  (or  bad)  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  and  in  these  ways." 

Since  evaluation  in  general  is  an  integral  part  of  program 
development  and  improvement,  educational  projects,  particularly  curricu¬ 
lar  ones,  clearly  must  attempt  to  make  the  best  use  of  evaluation  in 
both  roles. 

Program  Evaluation 

Friesen  (1971:1-2)  points  out  that  the  weaknesses  of  the  former 
program  evaluation  practice  that  the  kind  of  program  evaluation  which 
involved  the  values  of  the  public  was  subjective  and  informal  in  nature 
but  such  an  informal  means  of  evaluation  was  supported  merely  by  selec¬ 
tive  screening  and  handling  of  the  limited  data  that  had  been  made  avail¬ 
able.  At  times  such  informal  evaluations  had  more  influence  on  decisions 
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about  the  adoption  or  retention  of  programs  than  did  the  more  formal 
types  of  evaluation. 

Since  the  objectives  of  an  educational  program  originate  from 
the  values  of  the  people  involved,  not  just  the  aims  of  the  professional 
educators,  evaluation  of  the  program  must  be  linked  closely  to  goals  and 
aims  as  they  exist  in  society.  As  these  goals  and  aims  in  society  shift, 
schools  need  to  adapt  in  order  to  remain  relevant  and  useful  so  as  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  needed  support  from  society.  As  much  information  on  which  edu¬ 
cational  decisions  are  based  is  gross  and  subjective,  as  a  result,  weak¬ 
nesses  still  exist  in  making  judgments.  Stuff lebeam  (1969:52)  suggests 
that 


Under  the  best  circumstances,  judgmental  processes  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  human  bias,  prejudice,  and  vested  interests.  Also,  there 
is  frequently  a  tendency  to  over-depend  upon  personal  experiences, 
hearsay  evidence,  and  authoritative  opinion;  and  surely,  all  too 
many  decisions  are  due  to  ignorance  that  viable  alternatives 
exist. 

In  order  to  overcome  such  weaknesses,  a  reduction  of  judgmental 
error,  human  bias  and  prejudice  must  be  attempted  by  developing  a  more 
scientific  approach  to  program  evaluation  so  as  to  provide  sound  decis¬ 
ions  about  the  programs  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Stuff lebeam  (1969:53). 

Clearly,  the  quality  of  the  program  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  decisions  in  and  about  the  programs;  the  quality  of  decisions 
depends  upon  decision  makers'  abilities  to  identify  the  alterna¬ 
tives  which  comprise  decision  situations  and  to  make  sound  judg¬ 
ment  of  them;  making  sound  judgments  requires  timely  access  to 
valid  and  reliable  information  pertaining  to  the  alternatives; 
and  the  availability  of  such  information  requires  systematic 
means  to  provide  it. 

Friesen  (1971:6)  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  more  scientific  and 
formal  means  in  providing  information  for  decision-making  in  program 
evaluation.  He  says 

...formal  program  evaluation  is  receiving  much  more  attention 
because  of  increasing  need  for  information  for  planning  pro¬ 
grams,  the  need  for  monitoring  innovations  that  are  being 
tried,  and  the  desire  for  accountability  in  education. 
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As  a  guideline  for  program  evaluation,  the  term  "evaluation" 
as  seen  by  Stufflebeam  (1969:53)  is  likely  to  be  most  appropriate. 

He  sees  evaluation  as  "the  provision  of  information  through  formal 
means,  such  as  criteria,  measurement  and  statistics,  to  provide 
rational  bases  for  making  judgments  which  are  inherent  in  decision 
situations." 

The  Importance  of  Program  Evaluation 

In  supporting  the  contention  that  evaluation  is  a  necessary 
and  vital  aspect  of  an  educational  system,  Hicks  (1965:405)  indicates 
that  "No  human  enterprise  deserves  support  unless  there  is  some  of 
demonstrated  evidence  of  its  value  in  achievement  of  worthwhile  pur¬ 
poses." 

Reller  and  Morphet  (1959:524-525)  summarize  the  need  for 
evaluation  in  six  statements  as  follows: 

1.  Parents  and  citizens  want  to  know  how  good  their  schools 

are. 

2.  Board  policies  are  continued,  established  and  revised  on 
school  judgments. 

3.  Administrator  recommendations  are  based  on  appraisals. 

4.  Teachers  are  interested  in  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

5.  Teacher  morale  is  highly  related  to  the  understanding  or 
beliefs  they  have  regarding  the  functioning  of  their  system. 

6.  Judgments  and  criticism  may  be  effectively  centered  by 
adequate  facts. 

Provus  (1969:260-261)  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  evaluation 
for  the  program  involvement  in  stating  that 
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Evaluation  is  the  watch-dog  of  program  management.  It  en¬ 
sures  that  standards  can  be  used  for  assessing  program  perfor¬ 
mance,  It  applies  to  standards  the  criteria  of  clarity,  inter¬ 
nal  consistency,  comprehensiveness,  and  compatibility  in  order 
that  they  can  be  operationalized  at  each  stage  of  the  program 
performance.  When  standards  are  not  stated  clearly,  the  evalu¬ 
ation  unit  restates  them  on  its  own  initiative  and  then  obtains 
confirmation  of  the  validity  of  this  restatement  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  staff. 

It  is  believed  that  by  means  of  the  evaluating  process, 
strengths  of  the  program  can  be  discovered  and  maintained;  weaknesses 
can  be  identified  and  minimized  or  eliminated.  Program  evaluation  is 
undertaken  so  that  program  improvement  will  be  made  more  practically 
possible. 


Program  Evaluation  Model 

The  program  evaluation  model  by  Provus  (1969:244-256)  offers 
the  best  support  for  a  formal  and  scientific  means  of  gathering  data 
for  decisions  so  as  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  certain  program 
should  be  improved,  maintained  or  terminated.  The  summary  of  the 
model  is  presented  as  follows: 

According  to  its  nature,  a  program  not  only  contains  the  three 
major  content  categories  of  input,  process,  and  output,  but  also  con¬ 
tains  four  major  developmental  stages  which  are  definition,  installa¬ 
tion,  process  and  product. 

Program  standards  apply  to  both  content  and  developmental 
stages;  these  are  derived  from  the  general izable  content  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  educational  programs.  Therefore,  the  process  of  evaluation 
consists  of  moving  through  those  developmental  stages  and  content 
categories  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  facilitate  the  comparisons  of  the 
program  performance  with  the  program  standards  while  at  the  same 
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time  identifying  standards  to  be  used  for  future  comparisons. 

In  order  to  break  down  the  process,  evaluation  is  seen  by  Provus 
as  the  process  of 

a.  agreeing  upon  program 

b.  determining  whether  a  discrepancy  exists  between  some  aspects 
of  the  program,  and 

c.  using  discrepancy  information  to  identify  the  weakness  of 
the  program 

The  process  of  comparisons  over  the  four  developmental  stages  is 
clarified  by  the  following  flow  chart. 

Four  developmental  stages: 

1.  Definition  2.  Installation 

3.  Process  4.  Product 

terminate  terminate  terminate 

s 

C/B  Analysis 
based  on  new 
inputs 


Fig.  1.  -  A  Flow  chart  designed  to  facilitate  comparisons  of  program 
performances  with  standards.  From  Provus  (1969:247) 

S  =  Program  Standards;  P  =  Program  Performance;  C  =  Comparison; 
D  =  Discrepancy;  A  =  Change  in  program  performance  or  standards. 
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It  is  noted  that  once  the  weaknesses  of  a  program  have  been 
identified,  the  essential  problem-solving  technique  must  be  employed. 

A  three-step  series  of  questions  is  raised. 

A:  Why  is  there  a  discrepancy? 

B:  What  corrective  actions  are  possible? 

C:  What  corrective  action  is  best? 

Every  question  implies  a  criterion  (C),  new  information  (I),  and  a 
decision  (D)  which  are  combined  as  a  problem-solving  technique  as  follows: 

standard  (S) 
vs 

performance  (P) 

yes  ◄ — </ — ►no  Discrepancy 


A:  -  Question 

-  Criterion 

-  Information 

-  Decision 


B:  -  Question 

-  Criterion 

-  Information 

-  Decision 


C:  -  Question 

-  Criterion 

-  Information 

-  Decision 


In  answering  a  question,  different  functions  are  involved  which 
should  be  carried  out  by  people  with  different  responsibilities.  The 
formation  of  the  question  is  the  job  of  the  evaluator;  the  criterion 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  program  manager;  the  information  to  be 
used  is  a  function  of  both  evaluation  and  program-staff  activities. 

The  decision  alternatives  are  outlined  by  the  evaluator  while  the 
choice  between  alternatives  belongs  to  the  project  director. 

Notice  that  the  use  of  discrepancy  information  always  leads  to 
a  decision  to  (a)  go  on  to  the  next  step  (b)  recycle  the  stage  after 
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there  has  been  a  change  in  the  program's  standards  or  operation  (c)  re¬ 
cycle  to  the  first  stage  or  (d)  terminate  the  project. 

Information  and  Evaluation 

Information  for  decision  making  is  among  the  most  essential 
elements  in  the  process  of  evaluation  when  it  is  seen  as  the  process  of 
obtaining  and  using  information  for  decision  making  relating  to  school 
program.  From  the  Stufflebeam  evaluation  model  summarized  by  Friesen 
(1971:13-14)  the  sources  of  data  are  identified  by  the  components  of 
the  program  which  are  its  context,  input,  transaction  as  well  as  its 
product. 

Context  evaluation  yields  information  concerning  the  pre¬ 
condition  and  the  needs  existing  in  the  situation.  It  gives  rise  to 
issues, reveals  problems  and  sets  limitations  for  the  programming. 

Input  evaluation  underlies  information  about  the  system  capac¬ 
ities  and  the  available  input.  The  input  evaluation  needs  information 
about  the  goals,  the  school  organization,  physical  plants,  instruc¬ 
tional  materials,  curriculum  content,  and  teacher  characteristics. 

Transaction  or  process  evaluation  gives  to  information  concern¬ 
ing  such  processes  as  communication,  time  organization,  sequencing  of 
experience,  organizational  climate  and  leadership. 

Product  evaluation  yields  information  related  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  outcome  with  the  objectives.  The  evaluator  must  look  at 
student  achievement,  student  attitudes,  effects  of  the  program  on 
teachers,  and  the  effects  on  the  organization. 

Friesen  (1971:7)  states  that  for  complete  evaluation  of  educa¬ 
tional  programs  two  main  types  of  data  should  be  collected. 

1.  The  objective  description  of  goals,  environments,  person¬ 
nel,  methods  and  content,  and  outcomes. 
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2.  Personal  judgments  as  to  the  quality  of  the  appropriateness 
of  those  goals,  environments,  personnel,  methods  and  content  and  out¬ 
comes  . 

Student  Evaluation  of  Teaching 

The  student  is  in  the  unique  position  of  being  a  "constant  cus¬ 
tomer"  in  what  is  done  in  a  school  program.  The  student  rating  of  such 
a  program  by  its  very  nature  is  essential  and  valid  as  stated  by  Harvey 
and  Baker  (1970:275):  "Any  type  of  teacher  evaluation  by  the  student 
is  subjective  by  its  very  nature  because  all  teaching  is,  in  essence, 
an  interplay  between  the  teacher  and  his  clientele  and  the  students  are 
necessarily  involved  personally  in  the  activity  they  observe  and  evalu¬ 
ate..."  These  authors  later  emphasize  that  "There  is  little  empirical 
evidence  that  the  more  elaborate  and  sophisticated  teacher  rating  in¬ 
struments  are  more  valid  estimators  of  teacher  effectiveness  than  are 
gross,  subjective  judgments  of  students." 

Although  there  used  to  be  the  view  that  the  students  have  no 
right  to  judge  how  good  a  school  program  is  because  the  students  were 
perceived  as  having  limited  knowledge,  being  biased,  and  arbitary, 
this  view  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  concept  of  academic  freedom 
which  is  extended  to  include  students  in  the  program  improvement. 

Keuren  and  Lease  (1965:246)  point  out  that  student  evaluation 
of  teaching  is  a  reflection  of  their  real  value  toward  the  educational 
program  as  they  indicate  that  "Students  are  not  willing  but  eager  to 
express  their  conviction;  moreover,  their  work  was  characterized  by 
sincerity  and  by  a  genuine  sensitiveness  of  real  value." 

A  number  of  studies  of  this  type  have  been  conducted  chiefly 
at  the  high  school  and  university  levels  while  the  students  are  still 


. 
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in  student  status.  Although  there  have  been  the  follow-up  studies  so 
as  to  involve  the  students'  values  for  the  improvement  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  programs,  no  studies  are  known  in  which  an  external  aid  program 
has  been  evaluated  by  the  participants  from  another  culture  on  the 
basis  of  their  perceived  value  to  the  program  to  their  prospective  and 
subsequent  duties. 

Evaluation  of  the  Alberta  Training  Program  by  Participants 

The  Alberta  Training  Program  was  an  external  aid  program, 
designed  to  help  serve,  for  the  most  part*  the  participants'  needs  in 
their  future  duties  in  their  home  country.  Making  a  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  program  is  worthwhile  to  the  participants  for  such  purposes 
can  only  be  done  after  the  participants  have  applied  the  experiences 
which  they  acquired  in  the  program  in  their  subsequent  duties.  Percep¬ 
tions  of  the  worth  of  the  program  will  be  modified  and  integrated  by 
the  values  from  both  the  individual  and  the  society  in  their  real  situ¬ 
ation.  Thus,  the  participants'  opinion  toward  the  value  and  worth  of 
the  program  is  one  of  the  most  valid  and  reliable  sources  of  information 
for  the  judgment.  Since  such  information  is  solely  derived  from  gross 
and  subjective  judgments  from  the  participants,  an  appropriate  syste¬ 
matic  means  of  gathering  data  is  necessary  for  making  sound  judgment  of 
the  worth  of  the  program. 


'  •  1  1  • 


CHAPTER  III 


INSTRUMENTATION  AND  METHODOLOGY 


Introduction 

Human  beings  tend  to  perceive  innovations  as  of  real  value  to 
them  only  after  they  have  made  actual  use  of  such  ideas  in  their  real 
situations.  As  far  as  educational  institutions  are  concerned,  there 
obviously  exist  two  steps  for  the  process  of  actual  realization  of  the 
value  of  new  ideas.  The  first  step  basically  takes  place  in  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  so  as  to  lessen  the  difficulties  from  trial  and 
error  practices  while  the  second  step  occurs  when  the  people  make  use 
of  what  they  perceive  in  the  first  step  in  their  own  different  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Inevitably,  evaluation  is  needed  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  exists  agreement  in  the  results  from  those  two  steps  other¬ 
wise  the  effort  made  in  the  educational  institutions  could  not  be 
assessed.  Moreover,  such  evaluation  is  most  essential  for  the  people 
from  one  culture  who  come  to  borrow  some  aspects  of  another  culture 
to  improve  their  life  in  their  own  circumstances.  Thus,  the  ideas  of 
"evaluation"  and  "re-evaluation"  came  into  play  in  this  study. 

Research  Questions 

The  research  questions  to  be  answered  in  this  study  were: 

1.  Will  the  various  components  of  the  Training  Program  at  The 
University  of  Alberta  for  the  Thailand  Comprehensive  School  Project  be 
evaluated  as  of  lasting  value  by  the  1966  and  the  1968  groups  of  par¬ 
ticipants? 
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2.  How  different  will  the  perceived  value  of  the  program  be 
among  the  groups  of  the  participants  categorized  in  terms  of  their  areas 
of  specialization? 

Hypotheses 

The  following  hypotheses  were  tested  to  obtain  answers  to  the 
research  questions  above. 

1.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  ratings  of  the 
components  by  all  the  participants  in  the  initial  evaluation  and  their 
corresponding  ratings  in  the  re-evaluation  in  the  1966  program. 

2.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  all  the  ratings 
of  the  components  of  the  1966  program  by  all  the  1966  participants  in 
the  initial  evaluation. 

3.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  all  the  ratings 
of  the  components  of  the  1966  program  by  all  the  1966  participants  of 
the  re-evaluation. 

4.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  ratings  of  the 
components  by  all  the  participants  in  the  initial  evaluation  and  their 
corresponding  ratings  in  the  re-evaluation  in  the  1968  program. 

5.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  all  the  ratings 
of  the  components  of  the  1968  program  by  all  the  1968  participants  in 
the  initial  evaluation. 

6.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  all  the  ratings 
of  the  components  of  the  1968  program  by  all  the  1968  participants  in 
the  re-evaluation. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  research  questions  and  hypotheses,  it 
is  necessary  to  present  a  brief  description  of  the  Alberta  Program 
before  instrumentation  and  procedures  are  discussed. 
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Description  of  the  Alberta  Program 

The  Alberta  Training  Program  for  the  Thai  participants  at  The 
University  of  Alberta,  was  a  direct  outcome  of  the  Thailand's  request 
for  Canadian  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  twenty  comprehensive 
schools  in  Thailand.  It  was  established  in  1966  and  remained  under 
the  same  Training  Director,  Dr.  L.R.  Gue. 

The  major  characteristics  of  the  Alberta  Training  Program  were 
a  commitment  to  the  need  for  flexibility  in  programming,  the  need  for 
a  blend  of  theory  and  practice,  and  the  desirability  for  a  pre-session 
orientation  prior  to  the  regular  academic  year.  The  activities  arranged 
in  the  program  can  be  categorized  into  five  major  components  which  cover 
the  objectives  and  the  purposes  of  the  program  as  indicated  by  Deane 
dt  al  (1969:137-140).  These  are  outlined  below. 

Educational  Administration  504  -  Theoretical  Considerations  was 
a  core  course  entitled  "Educational  Administration  504:  Seminar  on  the 
Comprehensive  High  School."  This  section  of  the  program  was  designed  to 
provide  a  solid  theoretical  base  in  the  philosophy  of  the  comprehensive 
school,  its  characteristics  and  problems,  the  organization  of  the  school, 
its  physical  facilities  and  the  use  of  educational  technologies  in  in¬ 
struction.  Considerable  emphasis  was  place  upon  innovation  in  education, 
with  special  reference  to  culture  differentiation,  organizations  and 
their  requirements,  organization  behavior  and  theories  and  innovation. 
Attention  was  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  students,  and  of  soci¬ 
ety;  to  the  aspects  of  the  groups  in  action,  and  to  the  place  of  the 
community  in  the  operation  of  a  comprehensive  school. 

Educational  Administration  504-Practicum  was  also  that  part  of 
the  core  course  which  was  designed  to  provide  insights  at  the  practical 
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level  of  the  school  operation,  on  an  individual  basis  for  each  Thai  stu¬ 
dent.  The  Practicum  included  a  series  of  experiences  in  Junior  (Grades 
VII-IX)  and  Composite  Senior  High  Schools  (Grades  X-XII)  in  Alberta  so 
that  the  participants  would  have  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  life 
of  the  schools  and  to  examine  every  part  of  the  school  operation  to  the 
highest  degree  possible.  The  Practicum  also  included  the  Multiple  Activ¬ 
ities  Laboratory  arranged  for  the  Thai  participants  by  the  Department  of 
Industrial  and  Vocational  Education  of  The  University  of  Alberta;  this 
was  intended  to  create  an  awareness  of  the  impact  of  modern  technology 
upon  education  and  life  in  the  modern  world.  In  the  Multiple  Activities 
Laboratory,  the  participants  became  acquainted  with  the  materials,  tools, 
processes,  and  technology  of  a  productive  society. 

The  Related  Courses  were  arranged  to  provide  for  the  participants' 
further  study  in  one  or  more  courses  related  to  each  participant's  area 
of  specialization  or  to  one's  possible  future  responsibilities  in  the  Com¬ 
prehensive  School  Project  in  Thailand. 

The  Social  Activities  were  encouraged  in  an  attempt  to  create  for 
the  participants  an  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  expected  to  feel  at  home 
in  Canada.  The  activities  were  arranged  to  provide  as  much  opportunity  as 
possible  for  the  participants  to  take  part  in  the  social  events,  some  with 
Canadians,  and  some  as  a  project  group.  Thus,  it  was  hoped  that  they 
might  reach  a  level  of  achievement  in  their  study  in  Canada. 

As  the  participants  had  been  selected  in  part  because  of  their 
specialization  in  Thailand  rather  than  solely  their  proficiency  in  Engl i sh , 
the  Summer  Language  Program  was  arranged  for  the  participants'  prepara¬ 
tion  for  university  studies. 
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Description  of  the  Sample 

The  subjects  for  this  study  were  included  among  a  group  of  73 
participants  in  the  Graduate  Diploma  program  of  the  Comprehensive  School 
Project  at  The  University  of  Alberta.  According  to  their  future  respon¬ 
sibility,  they  were  considered  to  be  key  persons  in  the  implementation 
of  the  Comprehensive  Schools  which  were  in  operation  in  Thailand  at  this 
time.  All  participants  had  had  experience  in  their  fields  of  study 
through  their  work  at  home.  They  were  selected  to  study  at  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta  by  a  committee  composed  of  representatives  from  both  the 
Secondary  Education  Department  in  Thailand  and  The  University  of  Alberta. 
They  were  all  Buddhist  with  ages  ranging  from  23  to  46.  Thirty-eight  of 
them  were  male  and  thirty-five  were  female. 

The  sample  consisted  of  members  of  the  1966  and  1968  groups  of 
participants  in  the  Training  Program.  The  1967  group  was  excluded  be¬ 
cause  data  were  not  available  for  this  group. 

According  to  their  areas  of  specialization  along  with  their 
future  duties  in  the  Thailand  Comprehensive  School  Project,  the  partic¬ 
ipants  were  categorized  into  five  major  groups  as  follows: 

1.  Supervision 

2.  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education 

3.  Academic  Curriculum 

4.  Guidance 

5.  School  Administration 

A  summary  of  the  participants  in  the  1966  and  1968  groups, 

V 

tabulated  by  areas  of  specialization  and  sex  is  shown  in  Table  I. 
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TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OF  THE  THAI  PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  ALBERTA 
PROGRAM  IN  THE  ACADEMIC  YEARS  1966  AND  1968 


Fields  of  Training 

Years  of  Program 

Total 

1966 

1968 

male 

female 

male 

female 

1.  Supervision 

- 

10 

6 

5 

21 

2.  Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed. 

6 

- 

6 

1 

13 

3.  Academic  Curriculum 

1 

5 

3 

4 

13 

4.  Guidance 

4 

2 

3 

4 

13 

5.  School  Admin. 

5 

1 

4 

3 

13 

Total 

16 

18 

22 

17 

73 

Description  of  the  Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  evaluate  the  usefulness  of 
the  program  as  perceived  by  the  participants.  It  was  constructed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  participants  rated  on  a  five-point  rating  scale 
their  opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  the  activity  or  experience  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  rating: 


A. 

Not  Useful 

(1) 

B. 

Possibly  Useful 

(2) 

C. 

Useful 

(3) 

D. 

Of  Considerable  Usefulness 

(4) 

E. 

Highly  Useful 

(5) 

As  the  parts  of  the  program  were  arranged  to  serve  both  their 
needs  during  their  studies  and  those  in  their  future  duties,  the 
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questionnaire  was  designed  so  as  to  see  how  different  goals  of  the 
parts  of  the  program  were  met.  Thus,  the  questionnaire  was  composed 
of  two  parts : 

Part  I  focused  on  those  aspects  of  the  program  which  were  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  the  participants'  needs  in  their  future  duties.  This 
part  of  the  questionnaire  served  to  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  the 
activities  and  experiences  arranged  for  them  in  the  Ed.  Admin.  504- 
Theory  Section,  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Practicum,  the  Related  Courses  and 
the  Summer  Language  Program.  It  included  104  items  in  the  1966  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  118  items  in  that  of  1968. 

Part  II  included  the  social  activities  and  experiences  that 
were  arranged  to  help  the  Thai  participants  feel  at  home  in  Canada. 

This  part  of  the  questionnaire  served  to  evaluate  the  usefulness  of 
the  Social  Activities  as  they  thought  it  should  be  in  the  evaluation. 

It  consisted  of  29  items  in  the  1966  questionnaire  and  16  items  in 
that  of  1968. 

Also  included  in  the  1968  questionnaire  were  open-ended  state¬ 
ments  which  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  participants  to  list  any¬ 
thing  which  they  considered  should  be  given  more  importance,  or  which 
was  presently  not  included  in  the  program  but  which  they  thought  should 
be  included,  or  dropped  from  the  program.  In  addition,  general  comments 
were  asked  for  in  Part  III  of  the  1968  questionnaire. 

The  questionnaire  was  constructed,  developed  and  administered 
by  the  Training  Director,  Dr.  Gue.  The  copies  of  the  1966  and  the  1968 
questionnaires  are  shown  in  Appendix  A. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  all  parts  of  the  program  were 
divided  into  five  major  components  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
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activities  as  follows: 

1.  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory  Section 

2.  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Practicum 

3.  the  Related  Courses 

4.  the  Social  Activities 

5.  the  Summer  Language  Program  (1968  group) 

Distribution  and  Collection  of  the  Questionnaire 

There  were  two  administrations  of  the  questionnaire  for  each 
group  of  the  participants.  The  first  administration  known  as  "Evalua¬ 
tion"  was  completed  immediately  prior  to  the  participants'  leaving 
Alberta  while  the  second  administration  entitled  "Re-evaluation"  was 
done  in  Thailand  after  the  participants  had  had  at  least  one  year's 
experience  in  their  duties  since  they  left  The  University  of  Alberta. 

Accompanying  the  questionnaire,  was  a  scoring  sheet  on  which 
the  respondents  indicated  their  areas  of  specialization,  sex  and  the 
date  they  completed  the  questionnaire.  They  were  asked  to  blacken  in 
pencil  in  the  appropriate  spaces  in  their  rating. 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  be  frank;  they  were  not  required 
to  sign  the  questionnaire.  The  rating  was  not  a  timed  test,  but  they 
were  requested  not  to  spend  too  long  on  any  one  rating. 

The  distribution  and  collection  of  data  was  done  by  L.R.  Gue, 
Training  Director  of  the  Alberta  Program. 

A  summary  of  the  respondents  of  the  1966  and  the  1968  groups  is 


shown  in  Table  II. 
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TABLE  II 

NUMBER  OF  THE  RESPONDENTS  TO  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

IN  1966  AND  1968 


Areas  of  Training 

Years  of  Program 

966 

968 

Eval . 

Re-eval . 

Eval . 

Re-eval . 

1.  Supervision 

7 

6 

10 

10 

2.  Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed. 

4 

4 

5 

4 

3.  Academic  Curriculum 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4.  Guidance 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5.  School  Administration 

4 

4 

8 

7 

Total 

26 

25 

34 

30 

Treatment  of  Data 

The  activities  included  in  the  1966  questionnaire  were  grouped 
into  four  categories;  there  were  five  categories  of  activities  in  the 
1968  questionnaire.  By  program  year,  the  means  and  standard  deviations 
of  ratings  for  each  category  by  the  participants  as  a  whole  were  compu¬ 
ted. 

The  t-test  entitled  "Correlated  1 t'  tests  (ANOVA  12)"  was  car¬ 
ried  out  to  determine  whether  there  existed  a  significant  difference 
between  the  ratings  in  the  initial  evaluation  and  in  the  re-evaluation 
by  program  year.  Both  in  the  initial  evaluation  and  in  the  re-evaluation 
by  program  year,  the  ratings  of  each  category  were  compared.  The  .05 
level  of  p.  was  accepted  as  indicating  a  statistically  significant  dif¬ 


ference. 
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In  terms  of  areas  of  specialization,  the  participants  by  pro¬ 
gram  year  were  divided  into  five  groups.  By  program  year,  the  means 
and  the  standard  deviations  of  rankings  for  each  category  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  as  perceived  by  each  group  of  the  participants  were  calculated 
so  as  to  investigate  descriptively  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
program  in  more  detail. 

By  program  year,  the  means  and  the  standard  deviations  for  each 
item  of  the  questionnaire  by  the  participants  as  a  whole  were  computed. 
These  item  data  are  shown  in  Appendix  B. 


CHAPTER  IV 


FINDINGS 

This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  study  concerning  the 
lasting  value  of  the  program  as  perceived  by  the  participants.  The 
presentation  of  the  results  is  divided  into  two  parts. 

Part  I  presents  the  results  of  how  the  Alberta  Program  was  per¬ 
ceived  by  its  participants.  The  decision  rule  set  for  the  study  was 
used  to  determine  the  lasting  value  of  the  program  and  a  t-test  was  car¬ 
ried  out  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  existed  a  significant  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  mean  ratings  in  the  initial  evaluation  and  those  in 
the  re-evaluation  in  each  year's  program. 

Also,  the  ratings  between  the  components  in  the  initial  evalua¬ 
tion  were  tested  by  the  same  statistical  methods  as  were  the  ratings 
between  the  components  in  the  re-evaluation. 

Comparison  of  the  degrees  of  usefulness  of  the  1966  and  the  1968 
programs  were  made  by  considering  the  means  and  the  standard  deviations 
given  to  each  year's  program  whether  there  existed  any  improvement  of 
the  Alberta  Program  in  the  later  year. 

Part  II  presents  the  results  of  how  each  of  the  five  groups  of 
the  participants  by  program  year  perceived  the  degree  of  usefulness  of 
the  components  of  the  program.  Comparison  among  the  means  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  deviations  derived  for  each  group  of  the  participants  will  be  made 
descriptively  with  the  hope  that  the  strengths  and  the  weaknesses  among 
the  components  may  be  identified. 
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I.  THE  USEFULNESS  OF  THE  PROGRAM  BY  THE  TOTAL  GROUP 

For  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  study,  the  means  and  stand¬ 
ard  deviations  of  the  components  rated  by  all  participants  by  program 
year  were  investigated  to  determine  the  trend  in  general  of  the  per¬ 
ceived  value  of  the  program. 

Results  of  the  tests  for  the  hypotheses  are  presented  in  the 
tables  in  this  chapter. 

Hypothesis  1.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  ratings  of 
the  components  by  all  the  participants  in  the  initial  evaluation  and 
their  corresponding  ratings  in  the  re-evaluation  of  the  1966  program. 

The  hypothesis  was  tested  by  determining  the  significance  of 
the  difference  between  the  evaluation  means  and  the  re-evaluation 
means.  The  results  in  Table  III  indicate  that  none  of  the  t- tests 
were  significant.  Hypothesis  1  is,  therefore,  accepted. 

TABLE  III 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  EACH 
COMPONENT  OF  THE  1966  PROGRAM  IN  THE  INITIAL 
EVALUATION  AND  IN  THE  RE-EVALUATION  BY 
THE  1966  PARTICIPANTS  (N=25) 


Evaluation 

Re-eval 

uation 

Components  of  Program 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

t 

P 

Ed.  Admin.  504 

Theory  Section 

3.97 

.43 

3.86 

.52 

0.981 

0.336 

Ed.  Admin  504 

Practicum 

3.79 

.59 

3.80 

.62 

0.061 

0.952 

Related  Courses 

3.82 

.68 

3.75 

.73 

0.360 

0.722 

Social  Activities 

3.60 

.49 

3.84 

.63 

1.362 

0.186 
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On  the  basis  of  the  decision  rule  of  lasting  value  adopted  for 
this  study,  examination  of  Table  III  indicates  that  although  the  rat¬ 
ings  did  not  show  significantly  increasing  value  of  the  program  from 
evaluation  to  re-evaluation,  the  program  can  be  classed  as  being  of 
lasting  value.  All  means  were  rated  above  3.00  on  the  both  tests  and 
ranged  from  3.60  to  3.97.  It  is  possible  to  state  that  after  at  least 
one  year's  experience  following  their  return  to  Thailand,  the  partici¬ 
pants  perceived  the  program  to  be  as  useful  to  them  in  their  duties  as 
they  thought  they  would  be  in  the  initial  evaluation. 

Hypothesis  2.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  all  the  rat¬ 
ings  of  the  components  of  the  1966  program  by  all  the  1966  participants 
in  the  initial  evaluation. 

Mean  ratings  were  determined  for  the  four  components  of  the 
program  and  t-tests  were  carried  out  on  the  differences  between  pairs 
of  means. 

As  is  indicated  in  the  results  from  Table  IV,  there  existed  a 
significant  difference  between  the  perceived  value  of  the  Ed.  Admin. 

504  -  Theory  Section  and  the  Social  Activities.  There  also  was  a  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  between  the  perceived  value  of  the  Ed.  Admin.  504 
Practicum  and  the  Social  Activities.  Hypothesis  2  is,  therefore, 
rejected . 


' 
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TABLE  IV 


COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  RATINGS  OF  THE  COMPONENTS 
OF  THE  1966  PROGRAM  BY  ALL  THE  1966 
PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  INITIAL 
EVALUATION  (N=25) 


Components 

of 

Program 

Ed.  Admin.  504 
Practicum 

Related 

Courses 

Social 

Activities 

X 

S.D. 

3.79 

.59 

3.82 

.68 

3.60 

.49 

Ed.  Admin.  504 

3.97 

t  =  1 : 829 

t  =  1 .237 

t  =  3.793 

Theory  Section 

.43 

p  =  0.080 

p  =  0.194 

p  =  0.001 

Ed.  Admin.  504 

3.79 

t  =  0.296 

t  =  2.295 

Practicum 

.59 

p  =  0.790 

p  =  0.031 

Related 

3.82 

t  =  1 .527 

Courses 

.68 

p  =  0.140 

Judging  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  1966  program  on  the 
basis  of  the  initial  ratings,  it  was  found  that  the  Social  Activities 
was  perceived  as  having  less  value  than  any  other  components  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  did  not  show  significantly  lower  than  the  Related 
Courses  while  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory  Section,  the  Ed.  Admin.  504- 
Practicum  and  the  Related  Courses  were  perceived  as  almost  at  the  same 
degree  of  usefulness. 

Hypothesis  3.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  all  the  rat¬ 
ings  of  the  components  of  the  1966  program  by  all  the  1966  participants 
in  the  re-evaluation. 

The  procedures  for  testing  the  hypothesis  were  the  same  as  those 


for  Hypothesis  2. 
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As  is  indicated  by  the  results  in  Table  V,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  no  significant  differences  between  the  ratings  of  the  compon¬ 
ents  of  the  1966  program  by  all  the  1966  participants  in  the  re- 
evaluation.  Hypothesis  3  is,  therefore,  accepted. 

Judging  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program  on  the  basis 
of  its  usefulness  to  the  participants  in  their  future  duties,  the  Ed. 
Admin  504-Practicum  and  the  Related  Courses  were  perceived  as  being 
almost  at  the  same  degree  of  usefulness.  It  is  noted  that  the  Social 
Activities  were  not  designed  and  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  being 
of  value  to  the  participants  in  their  future  duties. 


TABLE  V 


COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  RATINGS  OF  THE  COMPONENTS 
OF  THE  1966  PROGRAM  BY  ALL  THE  1966 
PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  RE-EVALUATION 
(N=25) 


Components 

of 

Program 

Ed.  Admin.  504 
Practicum 

Related 

Courses 

Social 

Activities 

X 

3.80 

3.75 

3.84 

S.D. 

.62 

.73 

.63 

Ed.  Admin.  504 
Theory  Section 

3.86 

.52 

t  =  0.967 
p  =  0.343 

t  =  0.986 
p  =  0.334 

t  =  0.230 

p  =  0.820 

Ed.  Admin.  504 
Practicum 

3.80 

.62 

t  =  0.501 

p  =  0.621 

t  =  0.328 
p  =  0.746 

Related 

Courses 

3.75 

.73 

t  =  0.666 
p  =  0.512 
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Hypothesis  4.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  ratings  of 
the  components  by  all  the  participants  in  the  initial  evaluation  and 
its  corresponding  rating  in  the  re-evaluation  of  the  1968  program. 

This  hypothesis  was  tested  by  determining  the  significance  of 
the  differences  between  the  evaluation  and  re-evaluation  means.  The 
results  in  Table  VI  indicate  that  none  of  the  t-tests  were  significant. 
Hypothesis  4  is,  therefore,  accepted. 


TABLE  VI 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  EACH 
COMPONENTS  OF  THE  1968  PROGRAM  IN  THE  INITIAL 
EVALUATION  AND  IN  THE  RE-EVALUATION 
BY  THE  1968  PARTICIPANTS  (N=30) 


Components  of 

Evali 

ation 

Re-eval 

uation 

Program 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

t 

P 

Ed.  Admin.  504 

Theory  Section 

3.88 

.35 

3.92 

.45 

0.335 

0.740 

Ed.  Admin  504 

Practicum 

3.80 

.41 

3.94 

.62 

1.046 

0.304 

Related  Courses 

3.63 

.59 

3.85 

.68 

1.246 

0.223 

Social  Activities 

3.60 

.61 

3.88 

.68 

1 .634 

0.113 

Summer  Language 

Program 

3.91 

.58 

4.15 

.59 

1  .540 

0.134 

Examination  of  Table  VI  shows  that  although  there  was  no  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  between  the  ratings  in  the  evaluation  and  their 
corresponding  ratings  in  the  re-evaluation  for  any  component,  all  the 
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means  in  the  re-evaluation  were  higher  than  those  in  the  initial  eval¬ 
uation.  It  is  indicated  that  on  the  basis  of  the  decision  rule  of 
lasting  value,  the  program  was  perceived  to  have  lasting,  but  not  sig¬ 
nificantly  increasing,  value.  The  means  ranged  from  3.60  to  4.15,  and 
indicate  a  positive  skew  on  both  tests. 

*toothesis  5-  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  all  the  rat¬ 
ings  of  the  components  of  the  1968  program  by  all  the  1968  participants 
in  the  initial  evaluation. 

The  significance  of  the  difference  between  pairs  of  mean  for 
the  five  components  of  the  1968  program  were  determined  by  t- tests. 

As  is  indicated  in  Table  VII,  there  was  a  significant  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  perceived  value  of  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory  Section 
and  the  Related  Courses;  between  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory  Section  and 
the  Social  Activities;  between  the  Related  Courses  and  the  Summer  Lang¬ 
uage  Program;  and  between  the  Social  Activities  and  the  Summer  Language 
Program.  Hypothesis  5  is,  therefore,  rejected. 

Judging  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  1968  program  on  the 
basis  of  its  initial  evaluation  ratings,  it  was  found  that  the  Related 
Courses  and  the  Social  Activities  were  rated  significantly  lower  than 
the  Summer  Language  Program  and  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory  Section.  Only 
the  Ed.  Admin,  504-Practicum  was  rated  neither  significantly  higher  nor 
lower  than  any  other  sections.  It  is  possible  to  state  that  the  Summer 
Language  Program  and  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory  Section  were  perceived  as 
more  useful  than  other  components  while  the  Social  Activities  and  the 
Related  Activities  and  the  Related  Courses  were  perceived  as  less  useful 
than  any  others. 


. 
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TABLE  VII 


COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  RATINGS  OF  THE  COMPONENTS 
OF  THE  1968  PROGRAM  BY  ALL  THE  1968 
PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  INITIAL 
EVALUATION  (N=30) 


Ed.  Admin. 

Summer 

Components 

of 

504 

Related 

Social 

Language 

Practicum 

Courses 

Activities 

Program 

Program 

X 

3.80 

3.63 

3.60 

3.91 

S.D. 

.41 

.59 

.61 

.58 

Ed.  Admin. 

3.88 

t  =  1 .078 

t  =  2.502 

t  =  2.096 

t 

— 

0.267 

504  Theory 
Section 

.35 

p  =  0.290 

p  =  0.018 

p  =  0.045 

P 

0.791 

Ed.  Admin 

3.80 

t  =  1 .498 

t  =  1 .907 

t 

= 

0.917 

504 

Practicum 

.41 

p  =  0.066 

p  =  0.367 

P 

0.328 

Related 

3.63 

t  =  0.189 

t 

= 

2.237 

Courses 

.59 

p  =  0.851 

P 

zz 

0.033 

Social 

3.60 

t 

= 

2.272 

Activities 

.61 

P 

s 

0.031 

Hypothesis  6.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  all  the  rat¬ 
ings  of  the  components  of  the  1968  program  by  all  the  1968  participants 
in  the  re-evaluation. 

The  procedures  used  to  test  this  hypothesis  were  the  same  as 
those  for  the  proceeding  one. 

As  is  indicated  in  Table  VIII,  there  was  a  significant  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  rating  of  the  Summer  Language  Program  and  the  other 
four  components  in  the  re-evaluation.  Hypothesis  6  is,  therefore, 
rejected. 
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Judging  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  1968  program  on  the 
basis  of  its  re-evaluation  ratings,  it  was  found  that  the  Sumner  Language 
Program,  which  was  not  included  in  the  1966  program,  was  rated  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  than  the  other  components  which  were  rated  almost  the  same. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory  Section 
the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Practicum  and  the  Related  Courses  which  were  designed 
specifically  to  serve  the  participants'  needs  in  their  future  duties  did 
not  show  any  significant  difference  between  them  in  the  re-evaluation  in 
either  the  1966  program  or  in  the  1968  program. 

TABLE  VIII 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  RATINGS  OF  THE  COMPONENTS  OF 
THE  1968  PROGRAM  BY  ALL  THE  1968  PARTICIPANTS 
IN  THE  RE-EVALUATION  (N=30) 


Components 

of 

Program 

Ed.  Admin. 
504 

Practicum 

Related 

Courses 

Social 

Activities 

Summer 

Language 

Program 

X 

S.D. 

3.94 

.62 

3.85 

.68 

3.88 

.68 

4.15 

.59 

Ed.  Admin. 

504  Theory 

3.92 

t  =  0.336 

t  =  0.788 

t  =  0.356 

t  =  2.992 

Section 

.45 

p  =  0.739 

p  =  0.437 

p  =  0.724 

p  =  0.006 

Ed.  Admin. 

504 

3.94 

t  =  1.017 

t  =  0.532 

t  =  2.492 

Practicum 

.62 

p  =  0.318 

p  =  0.599 

p  =  0.019 

Related 

3.85 

t  =  0.291 

t  =  2.739 

Courses 

.68 

p  =  0.773 

p  -  0.010 

Social 

3.88 

t  =  3.090 

Activities 

.68 

p  =  0.004 

*■ 
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Comparisons  between  the  perceived  value  of  the  1966  and  1968 
programs  can  be  made  by  considering  the  means  and  standard  deviations 
in  Table  IX. 

Examination  of  Table  IX  indicates  that  all  the  means  of  the 
1968  program,  except  those  for  the  1968  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory  Section 
and  the  1968  Related  Courses,  were  higher  than  the  means  of  the  1966 
program.  Furthermore,  all  the  standard  deviations  of  the  1968  program, 
except  those  for  the  1968  Social  Activities  both  in  the  initial  evalu¬ 
ation  and  in  the  re-evaluation,  were  smaller  than  the  standard  devia¬ 
tions  of  the  1966  program.  This  might  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
there  was  some  degree  of  improvement  of  the  Alberta  Program  in  the 
later  year. 


TABLE  IX 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  THE  1966 
AND  THE  1968  PROGRAMS 


Years  of 
Program 

X 

S.D. 

Ed.  Admin. 
504  Theory 
Section 

Ed.  Admin. 
504 

Practicum 

Related 

Courses 

Social 

Activities 

Eval . 

Re 

Eval . 

Eval . 

Re 

Eval . 

Eval . 

Re 

Eval . 

Eval . 

Re 

Eval . 

1966 

X 

3.97 

3.86 

3.79 

3.80 

3.82 

3.75 

3.60 

3.84' 

N=25 

S.D. 

.43 

.52 

.59 

.62 

.68 

.73 

.49 

.63 

1968 

X 

3.88 

3.92 

3.80 

3.94 

3.63 

3.85 

3.60 

3.88 

N=30 

S.D. 

.35 

.45 

.41 

.62 

.59 

.68 

.61 

.68 
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It  is  possible  that  the  Summer  Language  Program,  which  could 
not  be  arranged  in  1966,  in  one  way  or  other,  gave  rise  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Alberta  program.  The  Summer  Language  Program  was  rated 
significantly  higher  than  any  other  components  in  the  re-evaluation. 
Although  in  the  initial  evaluation  the  Summer  Language  Program  was  not 
significantly  higher  than  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory  section  and  Practi- 
cum,  it  was  rated  significantly  higher  than  other  components. 

Summary 

With  the  means  ranging  from  3.60  to  4.15,  it  is  indicated  that 
the  participants  as  a  whole  rated  the  Alberta  Program  as  being  of  last¬ 
ing  value.  Although  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the 
ratings  in  the  initial  evaluation  and  in  the  re-evaluation,  most  of  the 

means  given  to  the  re-evaluation  ratings  were  higher,  indicating  that 
the  Alberta  Program  was  of  lasting  but  not  significantly  increasing 
value. 

By  program  year  the  ratings  of  the  components  of  the  program  did 
not  show  a  significant  difference  between  them  in  the  re-evaluation,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  Summer  Language  Program  which  was  rated  significantly  higher 
than  any  other  section.  In  the  initial  evaluation  there  existed  a  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  between  the  ratings  of  the  components;  the  Social 
Activities  and  the  Related  Courses  were  rated  significantly  lower  than 
others.  It  is  possible  to  say  that  the  Summer  Language  Program  which 
was  perceived  as  more  useful  than  any  other  component  contributed  to  in¬ 
creased  strengths  in  the  Alberta  program  in  the  later  year. 

II.  THE  USEFULNESS  OF  THE  PROGRAM  BY  GROUPS  OF  PARTICIPANTS 

Since  one's  specialization  may  play  an  important  role  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  his  knowledge,  attitude  and  aspiration,  it  was  anticipated  that 


. 
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the  participants  from  different  areas  of  specialization  would  perceive 
the  usefulness  of  a  certain  part  of  the  program  differently.  Participants 
from  one  area  of  specialization  might  perceive  a  certain  component  of  the 
program  as  having  little  value  while  another  participant  from  another  area 
of  specialization  might  perceive  it  to  be  a  strength  of  the  total  program. 
Once  the  merits  and  the  short-comings  of  various  components  of  the  program 
are  identified,  improvements  in  the  program  are  possible. 

The  method  used  in  describing  this  part  of  the  analysis  is  to 
examine  the  means  and  the  standard  deviations  of  ratings  given  by  each 
group  of  the  participants  to  each  component  of  the  program.  The  means 
are  ranked  in  such  a  way  that  the  higher  the  mean  is,  the  smaller  is  the 
rank  number  assigned  to  it.  The  results  presented  for  Part  I  are  used 
to  assist  in  describing  this  portion  of  analysis.  Tests  of  significance 
of  difference  of  means  were  not  performed  in  this  analysis  because  of 
the  small  N's. 

Tables  X  through  XVIII  show  the  results  for  both  evaluation 
and  re-evaluation  ratings  for  each  component  in  both  1966  and  1968. 

As  is  indicated  in  Table  X,  the  participants  in  the  Supervision 
group,  those  in  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  group  and  those  in 
the  Academic  Curriculum  group  rated  the  1966  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory  Sec¬ 
tion  quite  high  and  almost  the  same  on  both  tests  while  the  participants 
in  the  Guidance  group  rated  it  lower  than  any  other  groups  on  both  tests, 
except  the  School  Administration  group  in  the  initial  evaluation.  Al¬ 
though  the  participants  in  the  School  Administration  rated  this  compon¬ 
ent  lower  than  any  other  group  in  the  first  test,  they  rated  it  higher 
than  any  other  in  the  second  test,  indicating  a  greater  growth  in  apprec¬ 
iation  of  the  value  of  this  component  than  any  other  group. 


* 
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TABLE  X 

MEANS,  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  AND  RANKS  OF  MEANS 
OF  THE  1966  ED.  ADMIN.  504-THEORY  SECTION 
BY  GROUPS  OF  THE  1966  PARTICIPANTS 


Areas  of  Training 

N 

Eval 

uation 

Re- 

■evaluation 

X 

S.D. 

Ranks 
of  X 

N 

X 

S.D. 

Ranks 
of  X 

Supervision 

6 

4.17 

.40 

2 

6 

3.94 

.58 

2 

Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed. 

4 

3.98 

.42 

3 

3 

3.92 

.52 

3 

Academic  Curriculum 

5 

4.19 

.34 

1 

5 

3.88 

.56 

4 

Guidance 

6 

3.77 

.39 

4 

6 

3.63 

.42 

5 

School  Admin. 

4 

3.67 

.55 

5 

4 

4.01 

.71 

1 

Total 

25 

3.97 

.43 

25 

3.86 

.52 

On  the  basis  of  the  ratings  in  their  re-evaluation,  the  partic¬ 
ipants  in  the  Guidance  group  perceived  the  1966  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory 
Section  as  less  useful  to  them  in  their  future  duties  than  any  other 
group  while  the  other  groups  perceived  it  as  almost  at  the  same  degree 
of  usefulness. 

Examination  of  Table  XI  indicates  that  the  participants  in  the 
Supervision  group  and  those  in  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Educ¬ 
tion  Group  rated  the  1966  Ed.  Admin.  504-Practicum  quite  high  and  almost 
the  same  on  both  tests.  The  participants  in  the  Academic  group  also 
rated  this  component  quite  high  in  the  initial  evaluation  while  their 
rating  dropped  to  the  second  lowest  in  the  re-evaluation.  The  partic¬ 
ipants  in  the  Guidance  group  and  those  in  the  School  Administration 
group  rated  this  component  lower  than  any  other  groups  in  the  initial 
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evaluation.  In  the  re-evaluation  the  participants  in  the  Guidance 
group  rated  it  lower  while  those  in  the  School  Administration  group 
rated  it  higher  than  any  other  group.  This  indicates  that  the  partic¬ 
ipant  in  the  Guidance  group  perceived  this  component  as  less  useful 
than  any  other  group  and  there  was  much  change  in  the  value  of  this 
component  by  the  participants  in  the  Academic  Curriculum  groups  on 
both  tests. 


TABLE  XI 

MEANS,  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  AND  RANKS  OF  MEANS 
OF  THE  1966  ED.  ADMIN.  504  PRACTICUM  BY 
GROUPS  OF  THE  1966  PARTICIPANTS 


Eval uation 

Re- 

-evaluation 

Areas  of  Training 

N 

X 

S.D. 

Ranks 
of  X 

N 

X 

S.D. 

Ranks 
of  X 

Supervision 

6 

3.94 

.36 

3 

6 

3.86 

.55 

3 

Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed. 

4 

4.12 

.34 

1 

4 

3.94 

.34 

2 

Academic  Curriculum 

5 

3.97 

.71 

2 

5 

3.65 

.93 

4 

Guidance 

6 

3.50 

.87 

4 

6 

3.57 

.43 

5 

School  Admin. 

4 

3.44 

.27 

5 

4 

4.10 

.90 

1 

Total 

25 

3.79 

.60 

25 

3.80 

.63 

On  the  basis  of  their  rating  in  the  re-evaluation,  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Guidance  and  the  Academic  Curriculum  perceived  this  compon¬ 
ent  of  less  value  to  them  in  their  future  duties  than  other  groups. 

Examination  of  Table  XII  indicates  that  most  of  the  groups  of 
the  participants  rated  the  1966  Related  Courses  lower  in  the  re- 
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evaluation  except  those  in  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education 
and  those  in  the  School  Administration  groups  who  rated  them  a  little 
higher  in  the  re-evaluation.  The  participants  in  the  Supervision  group 
rated  the  1966  Related  Courses  higher  than  any  other  group  on  both  tests. 
The  participants  in  the  Academic  Curriculum  group  rated  this  component 
second  to  the  highest  in  the  first  test  but  lower  than  any  other  group 
and  with  greater  standard  deviations  on  the  second  test. 


TABLE  XII 

MEANS,  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  AND  RANKS  OF  MEANS 
OF  THE  1966  RELATED  COURSES  BY  GROUPS 
OF  THE  1966  PARTICIPANTS 


Areas  of  Training 

Evaluation 

Re 

-eval uation 

N 

X 

S.D. 

Ranks 
of  X 

N 

X 

S.D. 

Ranks 

of  X 

Supervision 

6 

4.21 

.73 

1 

6 

4.08 

.66 

1 

Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed. 

4 

3.46 

.62 

4 

4 

3.86 

.42 

2 

Academic  Curriculum 

5 

4.03 

.79 

2 

5 

3.42 

1.19 

5 

Guidance 

6 

3.86 

.42 

3 

4 

3.60 

.71 

4 

School  Admin. 

4 

3.29 

.42 

5 

4 

3.70 

.61 

3 

Total 

25 

3.82 

.69 

25 

3.75 

.75 

On  the  basis  of  their  re-evaluation  ratings,  the  Supervision 
group  perceived  the  Related  Courses  as  more  useful  while  those  in  the 
Academic  Curriculum  group  perceived  this  component  as  less  useful  in 
their  future  duties  than  any  other  group. 

There  was  a  greater  variation  of  opinion  toward  the  value  of 
this  component  in  the  re-evaluation,  especially  by  the  Academic  Curric¬ 
ulum  group. 
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Although  the  Social  Activities  were  provided  for  the  partici¬ 
pants  to  help  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  they  might  feel  at  home  in 
Canada,  so  that  they  might  reach  the  highest  level  in  their  studies  in 
Alberta,  this  component  also  affected  positively  their  future  duties. 

As  seen  in  Table  XIII,  all  the  groups  rated  it  higher  in  the  re- 
evaluation.  In  the  initial  rating  this  component  received  high  ratings 
with  the  means  ranging  from  3.26  to  3.98.  The  participants  in  the 
Guidance  and  the  School  Administration  groups  rated  it  lower  than  any 
other  group  while  the  others  rated  it  almost  the  same. 


TABLE  XIII 

MEANS,  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  AND  RANKS  OF  MEANS 
OF  THE  1966  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES  BY  THE 
1966  PARTICIPANTS 


Evaluation 

Re-evaluation 

Areas  of  Training 

N 

X 

S.D. 

Ranks 
of  X 

N 

X 

S.D. 

Ranks 
of  X 

Supervision 

6 

3.73 

.23 

2 

6 

3.85 

.54 

3 

Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed. 

4 

3.98 

.64 

1 

4 

4.13 

.71 

1 

Academic  Curriculum 

5 

3.70 

.24 

3 

5 

3.78 

.84 

4 

Guidance 

6 

3.26 

.70 

5 

6 

3.58 

.45 

5 

School  Admin. 

4 

3.39 

.24 

4 

4 

3.96 

.85 

2 

Total 

25 

3.60 

.50 

25 

3.84 

.64 

As  indicated  in  Table  XIV,  all  groups  of  participants  rated  the 
1968  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory  Section  very  high  with  the  means  ranging  from 
3.75  to  4.00  in  the  initial  evaluation  and  from  3.73  to  4.01  in  the  re- 
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evaluation.  Furthermore,  each  group  rated  it  almost  the  same  on  both 
tests,  indicating  that  they  experienced  the  1968  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory 
Section  as  useful  to  them  in  their  subsequent  duties  as  they  thought  it 
would  be  in  their  initial  evaluation. 


TABLE  XIV 

MEANS,  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  AND  RANKS  OF  MEANS 
OF  THE  1968  ED.  ADMIN.  504  -  THEORY  SECTION 
BY  GROUPS  OF  THE  1968  PARTICIPANTS 


Evaluation 

Re- 

■eval  uation 

Areas  of  Training 

N 

X 

S.D. 

Ranks 
of  X 

N 

X 

S.D. 

Ranks 
of  X 

Supervision 

10 

3.89 

.42 

3 

10 

4.01 

,47 

1 

Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed. 

4 

4.00 

.29 

1 

4 

4.96 

.36 

3 

Academic  Curriculum 

4 

3.75 

.15 

5 

4 

3.77 

.67 

4 

Guidance 

5 

3.79 

.52 

4 

5 

3.73 

.37 

5 

School.  Admin. 

7 

3.95 

.30 

2 

7 

3.99 

.50 

2 

Total 

30 

3.85 

.36 

30 

3.92 

.46 

As  a  whole,  the  opinion  toward  the  value  of  the  1968  Ed.  Admin. 
504  Theory  Section  showed  a  greater  variation  in  the  re-evaluation.  In 
particular,  the  opinion  of  the  participants  in  the  Academic  Curriculum 
group  varied  from  .15  to  .67  in  standard  deviations  for  the  mean  of  3.75 
to  3.77  respectively. 

Examination  of  Table  XV  indicates  that  the  participants  in  the 
Guidance  group  rated  the  1968  Ed.  Admin.  504  Practicum  lower  than  any 
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other  group  on  both  tests  while  the  other  group  rated  it  almost  the 
same.  The  participants  in  the  Supervision  and  the  Industrial  Arts  and 
Vocational  Education  groups  rated  it  considerably  higher  in  the  re- 
evaluation  than  in  the  initial  evaluation,  indicating  an  obvious  growth 
of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  component  to  these  groups  of  par¬ 
ti  ci  pants . 


TABLE  XV 


MEANS,  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  AND  RANKS  OF  MEANS 
OF  THE  ED.  ADMIN.  504  -  PRACTICUM  BY  GROUPS 
OF  THE  1968  PARTICIPANTS 


Areas  of  Training 

N 

Eva! uation 

Re- 

■eval uation 

X 

S.D. 

Ranks 
of  X 

N 

X 

S.D. 

Ranks 
of  X 

Supervi sion 

10 

3.73 

.42 

4 

10 

4.02 

.69 

2 

Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed. 

4 

3.78 

.44 

3 

4 

4.17 

.60 

1 

Academic  Curriculum 

4 

3.92 

.32 

2 

4 

3.89 

.99 

3 

Guidance 

5 

3.51 

.42 

5 

5 

3.71 

.44 

5 

School  Admin. 

7 

4.05 

.35 

1 

7 

3.89 

.53 

3 

Total 

30 

3.80 

.41 

30 

3.89 

.53 

On  the  basis  of  their  re-evaluation  ratings,  all  groups,  except 
the  Guidance  group,  rated  it  with  the  means  ranging  from  3.89  to  4.02, 
indicating  that  the  1968  Ed.  Admin.  504-Practicum  was  perceived  as  of 
considerable  usefulness  to  almost  all  of  them  in  their  future  duties. 

There  was  a  greater  variation  of  their  opinion  toward  the  value 
of  Ed.  Admin.  504  Practicum  in  the  re-evaluation  than  in  the  initial 
evaluation,  especially  in  the  participants  from  the  Academic  Curricu¬ 
lum  for  whom  the  standard  deviation  rose  from  .32  to  .99. 


/• 
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As  is  indicated  in  Table  XVI,  the  participants  in  the  Supervi¬ 
sion  group  rated  the  1968  Related  Courses  lower  in  the  first  and  higher 
in  the  second  test  than  any  other  group  while  those  in  the  Industrial 
Arts  and  Vocational  Education  group  rated  it  higher  in  the  first  test 
and  lower  in  the  second  test  than  any  other  groups.  The  participants 
in  School  Administration  and  those  in  Academic  Curriculum  rated  it 
rather  high  and  the  same  on  both  tests,  while  those  in  the  Guidance 
group  rated  it  rather  low. 


TABLE  XVI 

MEANS,  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  AND  RANKS  OF  MEANS 
OF  THE  1968  RELATED  COURSES  BY  GROUPS  OF 
THE  1968  PARTICIPANTS 


Areas  of  Training 

N 

Evalual 

:ion 

Re- 

■evaluation 

X 

S.D. 

ranks 
of  X 

N 

X 

S.D. 

Ranks 
of  X 

Supervision 

10 

3.41 

.52 

5 

10 

4.02 

.60 

2 

Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed. 

4 

3.93 

.84 

1 

4 

3.37 

.64 

5 

Academic  Curriculum 

4 

3.79 

1 .10 

2 

4 

4.15 

1 .00 

1 

Guidance 

5 

3.50 

.22 

4 

5 

3.48 

.31 

4 

School  Admin. 

7 

3.75 

.39 

3 

7 

3.95 

.77 

3 

Total 

30 

3.63 

.60 

30 

3.85 

.69 

On  the  basis  of  their  re-evaluation  ratings,  the  participants 

in  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education  and  in  the  Guidance 

group  perceived  the  1968  Related  Courses  as  less  useful  to  them  in 

* 

their  future  duties  than  any  other  groups. 


* 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  a  greater  variation 
of  the  opinion  toward  the  value  of  this  component  in  the  group  of  the 
participants  in  the  Academic  Curriculum  than  any  other  groups  in  both 
eval uations . 

As  is  indicated  in  Table  XVII,  although  the  Social  Activities 
were  not  expected  to  serve  the  needs  of  participants  in  their  future 
duties,  the  participants  all  agreed  that  their  experience  from  this 
component  was  very  useful  to  them  in  their  future  duties. 


TABLE  XVII 

MEANS,  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  AND  RANKS  OF  MEANS 
OF  THE  1968  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES  BY  GROUPS 
OF  THE  1968  PARTICIPANTS 


Evaluation 

Re- 

-evaluation 

Areas  of  Training 

N 

X 

S.D. 

Ranks 
of  X 

N 

X 

S.D. 

Ranks 
of  X 

Supervision 

10 

3.55 

.83 

3 

10 

3.78 

.87 

4 

Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed. 

4 

3.83 

.23 

2 

4 

4.02 

.77 

2 

Academic  Curriculum 

4 

3.94 

.63 

1 

4 

4.18 

.53 

1 

Guidance 

5 

3.42 

.55 

5 

5 

3.77 

.38 

5 

School  Admin. 

7 

3.48 

.45 

4 

7 

3.86 

.72 

3 

Total 

30 

3.60 

.62 

30 

3.88 

.69 

On  the  basis  of  their  initial  evaluation,  the  participants  in 
the  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education  group  and  those  in  the 
Academic  Curriculum  groups  perceived  the  1968  Social  Activities  as 
more  useful  to  them  in  their  stay  and  studies  in  Canada  than  any  other 
groups;  however,  all  groups  perceived  this  component  as  very  useful. 
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According  to  their  opinion  toward  the  value  of  this  component, 
the  participants  in  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education  groups 
had  higher  homogeniety  of  opinion  toward  the  Social  Activities  than 
other  groups. 

Examination  of  Table  XVIII  indicates  that  the  Summer  Language 
Program  was  perceived  as  very  useful  to  all  the  participants  both  in 
their  studies  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  their  future  duties  in  Thailand. 
In  the  re-evaluation,  the  rating  rose  from  a  mean  of  3.91  to  4.15  and 
the  standard  deviations  in  both  tests  were  almost  the  same.  There 
existed  an  obvious  growth  in  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Summer 
Language  Program. 


TABLE  XVIII 


MEANS,  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  AND  RANKS  OF  MEANS 
OF  THE  1968  SUMMER  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM  BY 
GROUPS  OF  THE  1968  PARTICIPANTS 


Evaluation 

Re- 

evaluation 

Areas  of  Training 

N 

X 

S.D. 

Ranks 
of  X 

N 

X 

S.D. 

Ranks 

of  X 

Supervision 

10 

3.94 

.65 

2 

10 

4.31 

.76 

1 

Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed. 

4 

4.46 

.67 

1 

4 

4.30 

.42 

2 

Academic  Curriculum 

4 

3.53 

.85 

5 

4 

4.07 

.81 

3 

Guidance 

5 

3.81 

.31 

4 

5 

3.99 

.32 

4 

School  Admin. 

7 

3.89 

.27 

3 

7 

3.99 

.55 

4 

Total 

30 

3.91 

.59 

30 

4.15 

.60 
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In  the  initial  evaluation,  the  participants  in  the  Academic 
Curriculum  group  seemed  to  perceive  the  Summer  Language  Program  as 
less  useful  than  others,  while  the  other  groups  rated  it  with  the 
means  ranging  from  3.81  to  4.46.  In  the  re-evaluation  they  rated 
this  component  with  the  means  ranging  from  3.99  to  4.31,  indicating 
that  the  Summer  Language  Program  was  of  high,  lasting  and  increasing 
value,  for  all  groups  of  the  participants  rated  it  as  the  outstanding 
strength  of  the  program. 

Summary 

The  findings  from  the  1966  program  rated  on  the  basis  of  the 
areas  of  specialization  of  the  1966  participants  can  be  summarized  as 
fol 1 ows : 

The  Guidance  group  rated  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory  Section, 
the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Practicum  and  the  Social  Activities  lower  than  any 
other  groups. 

The  School  Administration  group  rated  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory 
Section  and  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Practicum  lower  than  any  other  groups  in 
the  initial  evaluation  but  higher  than  any  other  group  on  the  re- 
evaluation.  Definitely,  their  rating  was  low  in  the  first  test  but  very 
high  in  the  second  test. 

The  Academic  Curriculum  group  rated  the  Related  Courses  lower 
than  any  other  groups  in  the  re-evaluation  with  the  greatest  standard 
deviation. 

The  Supervision  group  rated  the  Related  Courses  higher  than 
any  other  groups  on  both  tests. 
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The  standard  deviations  of  ratings  given  by  groups  in  the  re- 
evaluation  tended  to  be  greater  than  those  in  the  initial  evaluation. 

The  findings  from  the  1968  program  rated  on  the  basis  of  the 
areas  of  specialization  of  the  1968  participants  can  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

Every  group  rated  the  Summer  Language  Program  almost  the  same, 
with  the  total  means  ranging  from  3.91  to  4.15. 

The  Guidance  group  rated  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory  Section, 
the  Ed.  Admin  504-Practicum  and  the  Social  Activities  lower  than  any 
other  groups. 

The  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education  group  rated  the 
Related  Courses  higher  in  the  initial  evaluation  but  lower  than  any 
others  in  the  re-evaluation. 

The  Academic  Curriculum  group  rated  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory 
Section  and  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Practicum  with  smaller  standard  devia¬ 
tions  in  the  initial  evaluation  but  greater  standard  deviations  in  the 
re-evaluation  than  any  other  group,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  means 
given  by  this  group  were  not  much  different  from  those  given  by  others. 

The  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education  group  rated  the 
Ed.  Admin.  504-Practicum  higher  than  any  other  groups  in  the  re- 
evaluation  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  rated  it  third  to  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  initial  evaluation. 

The  standard  deviations  of  ratings  given  by  groups  tended  to 
be  greater  in  the  re-evaluation  than  in  the  initial  evaluation. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  DISCUSSION  OF  FINDINGS, 

AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  chapter  consists  of  a  summary  of  the  study,  discussion  of 
the  findings  which  were  presented  in  Chapter  IV,  and  recommendation  for 
further  study. 


I .  SUMMARY 


The  Problem 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  evaluate  the  components  of  the 
Training  Program  arranged  by  The  University  of  Alberta  for  the  Thai  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  Thailand  Comprehensive  School  Project.  The  major  re¬ 
search  question  which  was  to  be  answered  can  be  stated  in  the  following 
manner:  "Was  the  Alberta  Program  perceived  as  useful  to  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  their  future  duties?"  A  secondary  problem  to  be  investigated 
was  that  "Were  the  Social  Activities  and  the  Summer  Language  Program 
perceived  as  helpful  to  them  while  studying  in  the  University  of 
Alberta?" 

The  Procedure 

As  the  perceived  usefulness  of  the  program  to  the  participants 
in  their  future  duties  was  measured  in  terms  of  lasting  value,  the 
questionnaire  was  administered  twice  for  each  group.  Its  first  admin¬ 
istration  was  known  as  "Evaluation"  and  its  second  administration  was 


entitled  "Re-evaluation." 
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The  sample  of  the  study  included  only  those  Thai  participants 
who  were  in  the  Graduate  Diploma  program  of  the  Thailand  Comprehensive 
School  Project  at  The  University  of  Alberta  during  the  academic  years 
1966/1967  and  1968/1969. 

The  decision  rule  "lasting  value"  which  states  that  an  activity 
of  lasting  value  refers  to  one  rated  3  or  more  on  the  five-point  scale 
of  usefulness  on  both  the  first  and  the  second  administrations  of  the 
questionnaire  was  used  to  identify  the  perceived  degree  of  usefulness 
of  the  program  components  in  answering  the  research  question.  The  t- 
test  was  used  in  the  study  where  it  was  appropriate. 

The  Findings 

The  findings  from  Part  I  indicate  that  the  1966  and  1968  partic¬ 
ipants  perceived  the  Alberta  Program  as  very  useful  to  them  in  their 
future  duties  as  well  as  during  their  stay  and  study  in  Canada.  As  is 
indicated  by  the  grand  means  for  various  components*  which  ranged  from 
3.60  to  4.15,  the  Alberta  Program  was  perceived  to  be  of  lasting  value. 
Although  the  majority  of  the  means,  7  out  of  9,  in  the  re-evaluation 
were  greater  than  those  in  the  initial  evaluation,  they  did  not  show  a 
statistically  significant  difference  between  the  initial  ratings  and 
the  ratings  in  the  re-evaluation. 

Judging  the  relative  strengths  of  components  of  the  program  on 
the  basis  of  the  ratings  on  both  tests,  it  was  found  that  the  Summer 
Language  Program  was  rated  significantly  higher  than  any  other  compon¬ 
ents  on  both  the  1968  tests;  however,  it  was  not  significantly  higher 
than  the  1968  Ed.  Admin.  504-Theory  Section  or  the  1968  Ed.  Admin.  504- 
Practicum  in  the  first  test. 

The  1968  Related  Courses  and  the  Social  Activities  were  rated 
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significantly  lower  than  the  1968  Ed.  Admin.  504  Theory  Section. 

In  the  1966  program  there  were  no  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ratings  in  the  re-evaluation,  however,  in  the  initial  eval¬ 
uation,  the  Social  Activities  were  rated  significantly  lower  than  all 
others  except  the  Related  Courses. 

The  findings  from  Part  II  indicate  that  the  Guidance  group  tended 
to  perceive  the  Alberta  Program  as  less  useful  to  them  in  their  future 
duties  than  any  other  groups  in  both  the  1966  and  1968  programs.  The 
Academic  Curriculum  group  rated  the  Alberta  Program  second  to  the  least 
and  were  characterized  by  higher  standard  deviations  than  were  the  other 
groups.  It  was  found  that  the  standard  deviations  for  the  Academic  Cur¬ 
riculum  group  in  the  re-evaluation  tended  to  be  greater  than  those  in 
the  initial  evaluation. 

II.  DISCUSSION  OF  FINDINGS 

The  core  course  of  the  Alberta  Program,  "Educational  Administra¬ 
tion  504:  Seminar  on  the  Comprehensive  High  School,"  was,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  study,  categorized  into  two  sections  as  the  Ed.  Admin.  504- 
Theory  Section  and  the  Ed.  Admin.  504-Practicum.  It  was  found  that  there 
was  no  significant  difference  between  these  two  separate  sections  in  the 
study;  thus,  it  would  seem  that  the  Alberta  Program  had  given  proper 
weights  to  the  core  course  in  terms  of  theory  and  practice  for  the  par¬ 
ticipants. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Related  Courses  and  the  Social  Activities 
were  rated  lower  than  other  components.  Specifically,  the  Related  Courses 
were  rated  lower  than  the  core  course.  This  might  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  core  course  was  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  more  emphasis 
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was  placed  on  specific  needs  of  the  Thai  participants  while  the  Related 
Courses  were  originally  developed  for  students  who  would  be  confronted 
with  problems  on  the  Canadian  scene.  However,  the  Related  Courses  were 
rated  of  lasting  value.  This  might  be  because  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
Faculties  and  Departments  of  The  University  of  Alberta  with  the  program 
on  part  of  their  flexibility  of  the  courses  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Thai  participants. 

The  Social  Activities,  which  had  the  major  purpose  of  helping  the 
participants  to  receive  the  maximum  future  benefit  from  their  studies  in 
Canada,  received  a  mean  rating  of  3.60  in  the  initial  evaluation  in  the 
1966  and  1968  programs.  It  was  still  categorized  as  of  lasting  value  al¬ 
though  it  was  rated  lower  than  the  core  course.  It  would  seem  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  Thai  participants  to  have  paid  more  attention  to  their  stud¬ 
ies  than  to  the  entertainment  because  such  practice  is  needed  in  a  devel¬ 
oping  society. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  even  as  a  by-product,  the  Social 
Activities  were  rated  higher  in  the  re-evaluation  than  in  the  initial 
evaluation,  indicating  that  their  experience  among  Canadian  life  other 
than  their  studies  seemed  to  prove  useful  to  them  in  their  future  duties, 
or  in  other  words,  in  their  lives. 

The  Summer  Language  Program  which,  unfortunately,  could  not  be 
arranged  in  the  1966  program  was  rated  as  the  high-light  of  the  1968 
program.  It  was  obvious  that  it  was  rated  significantly  higher  than  the 
core  course  in  the  re-evaluation.  Considering  the  English  language  as  a 
media  of  culture  transmission  with  the  English  speaking  countries,  the 
findings  appear  to  indicate  that  the  Thai  participants  treated  the  media 
as  more  useful  to  them  in  their  future  duties  than  the  ideas  transmitted. 
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As  this  might  not  be  the  case  for  the  people  who  master  the  English 
language,  the  proficiency  in  English  was  a  vital  necessity  for  the  Thai 
participants  in  gaining  understanding  and  confidence  in  the  ideas  trans¬ 
mitted  in  English  after  they  had  assumed  their  duties  in  Thailand. 

Although  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  a  measure  of  statistical 
significance  in  this  study  to  determine  whether  the  1968  program  was  per¬ 
ceived  as  more  useful  than  the  1966  program  and,  if  it  was,  whether  such 
improvement  came  from  the  Summer  Language  program,  a  comparison  of  the 
means  of  all  components  of  the  two  programs  was  presented  in  Table  IX. 

By  looking  at  the  means  only,  it  was  observed  that  the  mean  of  6  out  of 
8  components  of  the  1968  program  were  greater  than  those  in  the  1966 
program. 

Statistically,  the  Summer  Language  Program  was  rated  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  than  the  1968  core  course.  It  is  possible  to  say  that  the 
English  language  was  still  perceived  by  the  participants  as  basic  neces¬ 
sity  for  their  studies  in  English.  Therefore,  special  and  careful  pro¬ 
vision  for  achieving  proficiency  in  English  is  of  a  vital  necessity  in 
an  external  aid  program. 

Although  all  the  participants'  ratings  showed  that  the  program 
had  lasting  value,  the  1966  and  1968  Guidance  group  tended  to  rate  the 
program  lower  than  other  groups  on  both  tests  except  for  the  Summer 
Language  Program.  The  reason  why  this  group  rated  the  program  lower 
than  other  groups  can  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  this  specific 
field  of  study  and  the  nature  of  the  program  as  well.  In  terms  of  the 
nature  of  the  field  of  study,  Guidance  tended  to  be  perceived  as  more 
specific  than  other  components  except  Academic  Curriculum;  however,  in 
the  program  more  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  general  ideas  of  the 
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comprehensive  school.  The  vocational  aspect  assumed  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  while  a  specific  component  such  as  Guidance  might  not  be  as  easy 
to  integrate  into  the  program.  In  their  situation  at  home,  the  School 
Administration  group  and  the  supervision  group  assumed  responsibilities 
which  were  not  so  specific  as  those  participants  in  the  Guidance  and 
Academic  Curriculum  groups.  Since  the  vocational  subjects  were  much 
more  emphasized  in  the  comprehensive  school,  the  Industrial  Arts  and 
Vocational  Education  group  tended  to  receive  much  more  help  with  their 
prospective  duties. 

Another  answer  to  the  question  might  come  from  the  fact  that 
culture  plays  a  major  role  in  guiding  the  people  who  are  brought  up  in 
it.  One  who  is  brought  up  in  a  developing  society,  in  which  religion 
plays  a  leading  role  in  his  daily  life  problem-solving  practices,  will 
find  it  hard  to  gain  understanding  and  make  proper  use  of  approaches 
which  people  in  a  rich  and  industrial  country  take  to  solving  their 
particular  problems.  Therefore,  what  the  participants  observed  in  the 
courses  offered  in  The  University  of  Alberta,  as  well  as  their  experi¬ 
ence  in  Alberta  schools  which  they  went  to  observe,  might  not  be  per¬ 
ceived  as  applicable  to  them.  However,  in  their  duties  at  home  where 
the  innovation  of  the  comprehensive  school  caused  change  in  the  school 
life  to  some  extent,  they  were  expected  directly  or  indirectly  to  make 
use  of  what  they  had  experienced  from  their  training.  In  whatever  con¬ 
flicting  situation  they  might  happen  to  be,  a  sort  of  guideline  they 
gained  from  their  training  would  give  them  confidence  in  trying  to  work 
out  of  such  a  situation.  It  does  not  seem  surprising  that  they  rated 
the  program  of  lasting  value. 

This  might  be  the  case  for  the  Academic  Curriculum  group  who 
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rated  the  program  rather  low  and  with  high  standard  deviations.  The 
Academic  Curriculum  group  and  those  in  the  Guidance  group  were  in  a 
very  similar  situation  in  the  program  but  the  situations  at  home  were 
somewhat  different.  Experience  indicates  that  before  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  comprehensive  school  in  the  educational  system,  their  cur¬ 
riculum  was  a  traditional  type  which  emphasized  mostly  the  academic 
stream.  It  had  been  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  build  the  curriculum  to  be  used  all  through  the  country;  how¬ 
ever  the  curriculum  of  the  comprehensive  school  was  quite  a  change, 
not  only  in  what  and  how  to  teach  but  also  in  terms  of  the  burden 
which  the  teachers  had  to  assume  as  their  responsibility  in  adapting 
the  courses  offered  to  meet  the  students'  needs  in  a  particular  area 
of  the  country.  Therefore,  the  participants  from  the  Academic  Curric¬ 
ulum  groups  seemed  to  be  confronted  by  so  many  problems  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  they  were  not  able  to  relate  some  of  their  experiences 
in  the  program  to  their  work  situations. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  following  consideration,  the  Summer 
Language  Program  is  left  out.  The  results  show  that  there  was  no  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  between  the  component  ratings  by  program  year  in 
the  re-evaluation  while  there  existed  a  significant  difference  between 
the  component  ratings  by  program  year  in  the  initial  evaluation  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  Tables  IV,  V,  VII  and  VIII.  An  explanation  for  this  might 
be  that  what  they  had  learned  in  the  program  was  seen  clearly  as  separ¬ 
ate  parts  and  at  the  time  of  evaluation  they  might  differentiate  the 
relative  usefulness  of  each  part  more  easily  and  clearly  because  of  the 
newness  of  the  experience.  It  is  possible  to  say  that  such  knowledge 
was  still  incomplete.  When  they  spent  some  time  in  their  duties  at 
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home  where  they  had  to  make  proper  use  of  such  knowledge,  they  had  to 
digest,  re-think  and  integrate  what  they  had  learned  in  the  program  so 
as  to  bring  about  meaning  to  the  idea  of  the  comprehensive  school  in 
their  situation.  This  might  explain  why  they  found  it  hard  to  perceive 
how  the  different  components  could  be  useful  to  them  in  their  future 
duties . 

The  last  point  for  discussion  presents  some  ideas  as  why  the 
Thai  participants  perceived  the  Alberta  Program  as  of  lasting  value. 

Historically,  Thailand,  a  developing  country,  was  under  a  mon¬ 
archy  for  centuries.  Evidently,  the  Western  culture  first  nested  in 
the  group  of  elites  in  a  form  of  education  in  whichr  the  first  school  was 
established  to  train  the  people  to  be  civil -servants--that  is  to  join 
the  power  of  the  elite  group.  Since  then  some  influence  of  Western 
values  has  spread  over  the  Thai  people  as  a  whole.  In  1932,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  democratic  government  which  was  originated  and  developed  to 
suit  the  Western  way  of  life  strengthened  such  values  in  Thai  culture. 

In  terms  of  power,  education  became  a  possible  means  to  reach  to  the 
top  for  many  Thai  people  and  the  best  kind  of  education  was  to  study 
in  the  West  through  which  they  were  able  to  gain  more  power  even  in 
terms  of  money.  Furthermore,  the  confrontation  between  the  world's 
two  big  camps  forced  the  country  to  take  sides  and  the  need  for  help 
in  the  country's  development  brought  about  a  closer  contact  with  the 
West  than  before. 

Canada  has  become  increasingly  interesting  to  the  Thai  people 
since  the  establishment  of  the  comprehensive  school,  especially  to  the 
group  of  the  participants  in  the  program.  It  is  possible  to  say  that 
the  relationship  between  the  two  countries  is  seen  in  terms  of  help- 
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fulness.  Definitely,  experience  indicates  that  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Thai  participants  and  the  Canadian  personnel  in  the  program 
as  well  as  in  the  Comprehensive  School  Project  in  Thailand  was  per¬ 
ceived  as  among  the  most  understanding  and  impressive.  Furthermore, 
as  indicated  previously  in  Chapter  I,  the  problems  at  the  secondary 
education  level  in  Thailand  was  so  serious  that  the  establishment  of 
the  comprehensive  school  was  seen  as  essential.  Therefore,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  to  attend  the  Alberta  Program  was  a  possible  way  to  bring 
about  the  congruence  between  the  participants'  role  of  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  personal  satisfactions. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  that  when  a  program  is  rated  as  useful, 
it  is  the  matter  of  value  judgment.  Those  who  are  not  involved  in  the 
program  will  perceive  the  program  with  different  degrees  of  usefulness 
because  some  things  can  only  be  felt  but  not  expressed.  Even  if  they 
could  be  expressed,  the  differences  in  the  people's  values  limit  and 
distort  their  understanding.  There  still  exists  something  that  is  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  evaluation  even  when  the  most  modern  statistical 
methods  are  used. 


III.  CONCLUSION 

From  the  findings  of  the  study  the  following  conclusions  can 

be  made: 

1.  The  Alberta  Program  was  perceived  by  the  participants  as 
very  useful  to  them  in  their  future  duties  as  well  as  during  their 
studies  in  Canada.  The  growth  in  appreciation  of  the  value  not  only 
existed  for  each  program  year,  but  also  increased  from  1966  to  1968, 
possibly  due  to  the  improvements  in  the  program. 
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2.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  participants  perceived  the 
program  of  lasting  value,  such  value  of  the  program  was  perceived  from 
different  areas  of  specialization.  It  was  obvious  that  the  nature  and 
needs  of  their  future  duties  gave  rise  to  the  specification  of  their 
fields  of  study.  Therefore,  it  was  likely  that  the  more  specific  their 
fields  of  study  were,  the  lower  the  rating  would  be  in  the  program. 

3.  The  Summer  Language  Program  and  the  Social  Activities  were 
perceived  as  worthy  facilitators  to  help  the  participants  receive  the 
maximum  benefit  from  their  study  in  Canada.  Furthermore,  it  was  found 
that  the  English  language  was  perceived  as  most  useful  to  them  in  their 
duties . 

4.  There  was  some  change  in  the  value  of  the  program  after  the 
participants  had  been  in  their  future  duties  and  such  change  was  likely 

to  be  in  a  positive  direction. 

* 

IV.  IMPLICATION 

The  outcome  of  the  study  can  be  useful  to  the  researchers  as 
well  as  to  countries  which  are  involved  in  educational  aid  exchange: 

1.  In  relation  to  the  accountability  in  education  at  the  in¬ 
ternational  level,  the  findings  of  this  study  can  provide  for  The 
University  of  Alberta  and  the  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency,  data  for  planning  and  evaluation  in  their  educational  aid  to 
other  countries. 

2.  The  Government  of  Thailand,  in  particular  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  will  be  informed  of  the  results  of  the  expenditure  invested 
in  their  education. 

3.  The  evaluative  instrument  used  in  this  study  can  be  devised 
and  administered  on  a  repeated  basis  and  discriminate  between  parts  of 
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a  program,  and  between  groups  of  students. 

V.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  recommendations  for  further  study  are  as  follows: 

1.  Instruments  such  as  ones  used  in  this  study,  for  example, 
a  seven-point  scale,  can  be  used  so  as  to  establish  validity  and  reli¬ 
ability  of  this  type  of  evaluative  instrument. 

2.  The  instrument  used  in  this  study  may  be  used  to  evaluate 
experiences  of  natives  of  a  country  so  as  to  establish  its  validity 
and  reliability. 

3.  Inclusion  of  a  participant  evaluation  component  in  all 
external  aid  programs  should  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  account¬ 
ability  in  education. 

4.  Analysis  of  usefulness  of  the  individual  items  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  as  revealed  in  the  data  in  Appendix  B  can  be  studied. 
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The  University  of  Alberta 
Faculty  of  Education 


Thailand  Comprehensive  School  Project 
FOLLOW-UP  EVALUATION  BY  1966/67  CLASS 


June,  1969 


In  April,  1967,  you  completed  a  Program  Evaluation  designed  to 
assist  the  Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta  in  improv¬ 
ing  its  program  for  subsequent  classes  in  the  Thailand  Project.  Now 
that  you  have  had  two  years'  experience  in  your  own  country  following 
your  participation  in  the  program  in  Alberta,  we  would  like  you  to  com¬ 
plete  the  same  evaluation  form  that  you  did  in  the  spring  of  1967,  so 
that  we  may  further  study  the  appropriateness  of  our  program.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  follow-up  studies  of  this  kind  are  the  final  phase  of  the 
evaluation  process. 

The  remainder  of  this  Follow-up  Evaluation  is  an  exact  copy  of 
the  original  1967  Program  Evaluation  Form,  plus  a  space  at  the  end  en¬ 
titled  "General  Observations  on  the  1966/67  Alberta  Program." 

Please  rank  the  items  exactly  as  you  see  them  now,  so  that  your 
experience  will  show  us  what  parts  of  the  program  have  been  of  lasting 
value  to  you. 


' 
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THAILAND  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL  PROJECT 
Program  Evaluation  -  1966/67 


The  purpose  of  this  evaluation  is  to  provide  a  guide  to  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta,  for  the  improvement  of 
subsequent  programs  for  Project  classes.  Would  you  please  indicate 
your  areas  of  specialization  according  to  the  code  below: 


Supervisors  . 1 

Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed . 2 

Academic  Curriculum  . 3 

Guidance  . 4 


School  Administration  ....5 


These  code  numbers  should  be  blacked  in  in  the  appropriate  spaces 
in  the  top  right-hand  section  of  the  scoring  sheet. 

You  are  being  asked  to  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  various 
aspects  of  the  program  you  have  just  completed  at  the  Faculty  of 
Education  in  Edmonton  during  the  academic  year  1966/67 

Part  1  is  concerned  with  the  usefulness  of  various  parts  of 
the  program  to  you  in  your  future  duties  in  Thailand. 

Part  2  is  concerned  with  the  usefulness  of  social  activities 
here  in  helping  you  feel  at  home  in  Canada  and  at  The  University  of 
Alberta. 


Opposite  the  numbers  on  the  scoring  sheet  corresponding  to 
the  numbers  in  the  items  below,  black  in  your  rating  of  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  activity  or  experience  according  to  the  following 
ratings : 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Not  useful 

Possibly  useful 

Useful 

Of  considerable 

Highly 

usefulness 

useful 

Please  be  frank,  and  do  not  spend  too  long  on  any  one  rating.  This 
is  not  a  timed  test.  You  do  not  have  to  sign  your  name. 


s' 
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1.  USEFULNESS  OF  THE  PROGRAM  FOR  YOUR  FUTURE  DUTIES  IN  THAILAND 


Educational  Administration  504 


1.  Philosophy  of  the  composite  high  school 

2.  Alberta  senior  high  school  program  and  organization 
(lectures  by  various  Ed.  Admin.  Professors) 

3.  Edmonton  senior  high  school  organization  (Talk  by  Edmonton 
Public  School  Board  Official) 

4.  Organizational  climate  of  schools 

5.  Formal  and  informal  organizations 

6.  Good  teaching  and  good  teachers 

7.  Bureaucracy 

8.  Organizational  demands  and  effects 

9.  Basic  human  needs 

10.  Role  theory  -  perception,  expectations,  performance,  con¬ 
flict,  etc. 

11.  Social  institutions 

12.  Systems  tyeory 

13.  Social  systems 

14.  Cultural  systems 

15.  Personality  systems 

16.  Getzels-Thelen  model  of  organizational  behavior 

17.  Causes  of  social  change 

18.  Rogers'  model  of  the  diffusion  of  innovations 

19.  Guidelines  for  implementing  change 

20.  Curriculum  development 

21.  Unassigned  reading 

22.  Lectures  in  vocational  and  industrial  education  (Wednesdays) 
Educational  Administration  504  -  Assignments  and  Examinations 

23.  Organizational  Climate  of  a  Thailand  School 

24.  Case  Study  "Bitterness  at  Buffalo  School" 

25.  Practicum  Report 

26.  Mid-Term  Examination  (January) 

27.  Newspaper  Clipping  Project 

28.  Final  Report  on  Year's  Program 

29.  Final  Examination 

Related  Courses 

30.  Formal  lectures 

31.  Discussions 

32.  Individual  assistance  from  Professor(s) 

33.  Assigned  reading 

34.  Unassigned  reading 

35.  Written  assignments  or  other  projects 

36.  Discussions  with  other  students 

Vocational  Education  and  Industrial  Arts  Experiences  as  Part  of 

Ed.  Adm.  504 


37.  Multiple  Activities  Laboratory  -  N.A.I.T. 
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38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 


Radio  Assembly  Project 
Other  experiences  (name) 

n  ii  ii 
ii  H  n 
ii  ii  ii 


Supplementary  Instruction 

43.  Language  Instruction 

44.  Special  classes  in  school  timetabling 

45.  Audio-visual  materials 

46.  Specialist  Council  meetings  and  other  Institutes 

47.  Teachers'  Conventions  or  other  general  educational  conferences 

48.  Extra  seminars  arranged  for  Thai  participants 
(e.g.  Guidance  group) 

49.  Audio-visual  Equipment  Operation  (name  additional  instruction) 

50 . 

Cl  II  II  II 


Practicum:  Orientation 


52.  Bus  tour  of  City  of  Edmonton  high  school  districts 

53.  Orientation  in  Edmonton  Junior  High  Schools  and/or  related 
minor  high  schools 


Practicum:  Major  Edmonton  Program  (November,  1966) 

54.  Observation  of  school  or  central  office  staff  at  work 

55.  Individual  discussions  with  staff  outside  regular  teaching 
periods 

56.  Staff  meeting 

57.  Eating  lunch  with  staff  members 

58.  Seeking  information  for  completion  of  observation  guide 

59.  In-service  training  classes 

60.  Reading  official  publications  of  school  or  school  system 


61  . . .  (name  other  experiences) 

62  . 

63  . 

64  . 

65  . 


Field  Practicum 


66.  Drumheller 

67. 

68. 


69.  Calgary 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 


--  orientation  session 
observation  and  tour 
discussion  with  individual  staff 
members 

--  orientation  session  (at  Western 
Canada  High  School) 
observation  and  tour  of  School  #1 
discussions  with  staff  of  School  #1 
observation  and  tour  of  School  #2 
discussions  with  staff  of  School  #2 
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74.  Medicine  Hat  Composite  High  School 

75. 

76. 

77.  Lethbridge  Collegiate  Institute 
78 

79. 

80.  Lethbridge  Junior  College 

81 . 

82. 

83.  Stettler  Vocational  High  School 

84. 

85. 

86.  Camrose  Vocational  High  School 

87. 

88. 

89.  Glenrose  Provincial  Hospital 

90. 

91. 

92.  Winnifred  Stewart  School 

93. 

94. 

95.  Alberta  School  for  the  Deaf 

96. 

97. 


orientation 
observation 
discussions 
orientation 
observation 
discussions 
orientation 
observation 
di  scussions 
orientation 
observation 
discussions 
orientation 
observation 
discussions 
orientation 
observation 
discussions 
orientation 
observation 
discussions 
orientation 
observation 
discussions 


session 
and  tour 
with  staff 
session 
and  tour 
with  staff 
session 
and  tour 
with  staff 
session 
and  tour 
with  staff 
session 
and  tour 
with  staff 
session 
and  tour 
with  staff 
session 
and  tour 
with  staff 
session 
and  tour 
with  staff 


Additional  Practicum  Experiences  (Where  applicable  -  leave  blank  if 

inapplicable) 

98.  Vermilion  Agricultural  and  Vocational  School 

99.  Return  visits  to  Edmonton  schools  or  central  office 

100  .  (name  other  experience) 

101  . 

102 . 

103 . 


2.  USEFULNESS  OF  SOCIAL  EXPERIENCES  DURING  YOUR  STAY  IN  EDMONTON 

104.  Large  group  visits  to  private  homes 

105.  Small  group  visits  to  private  homes 

106.  Two  persons  visiting  private  homes 

107.  Individual  visits  to  private  homes 

108.  Organized  parties  or  entertainments  by  clubs 

109.  Speaking  engagements  for  Thai  participants  at  clubs 

110.  Entertainment  put  on  by  Thai  participants,  e.g.  Thai  night 

111.  Organized  parties  or  entertainment  by  church-oriented  groups 

112.  Organized  parties  or  entertainment  by  school  personnel 

113.  Visits  to  farms  or  other  places  outside  Edmonton  (under 
private  arrangements) 

114.  Banff  International  Christmas 

115.  International  Club  activities 

116.  Second-Century  Week 

117.  Varsity  Guest  Weekend 

118.  Thai  Display  at  Varsity  Guest  Weekend 

119.  Skating  parties 

120.  Curling 
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121. 

122. 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 


Other  athletic  events 
Eating  in  Athabasca  Hall 
Watching  T.V.  in  Residences 
Shopping 
Going  to  movies 

Concerts  or  other  entertainment  at  Jubilee  Auditorium 
School  concerts  or  other  extra-curricular  activities 
Observation  of  Hallowe'en  in  private  homes 
.  (name  other  experience) 

II  II  II 


II 


II 


Miscellaneous 


Name  in  the  spaces  below  any  other  instructional  or  social 
activities  during  your  stay  here  which  you  found  either  particularly 
useful  or  not  useful ,  and  rate  them. 

134  . 

135  . 

136  . 

137  . 

138  . 

139  . 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  1966/67  ALBERTA  PROGRAM 


3 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 
THAILAND  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL  PROJECT 


1970  FOLLOW-UP  EVALUATION  OF  THE  1968/69 
TRAINING  PROGRAM  IN  ALBERTA 


THAILAND 


1970 
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The  University  of  Alberta 
Faculty  of  Education 


Thailand  Comprehensive  School  Project 
FOLLOW-UP  EVALUATION  BY  1968/69  CLASS 


1970 


In  April,  1968,  you  completed  a  Program  Evaluation  designed  to 
assist  the  Faculty  of  Education  of  The  University  of  Alberta  in  improv¬ 
ing  its  program  for  subsequent  classes  in  the  Comprehensive  School  Proj¬ 
ect.  Now  that  you  have  had  experience  in  your  own  country  following 
your  studies  in  Alberta,  we  would  like  you  to  complete  the  same  evalua¬ 
tion  form  that  you  did  in  the  spring  of  1969,  so  that  we  may  further 
study  the  appropriateness  of  our  program.  We  believe  that  follow-up 
studies  of  this  kind  are  the  final  phase  of  the  evaluation  process. 

The  remainder  of  this  Follow-up  Evaluation  form  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  original  1969  Program  Evaluation  #3. 

Please  rank  the  items  exactly  as  you  see  them  now,  so  that  your 
experience  will  show  us  what  parts  of  the  program  have  been  of  lasting 
value  to  you. 
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The  University  of  Alberta 
Department  of  Educational  Administration 

THAILAND  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

Program  Evaluation  #3  -  1968/69 
April  11,  1969 

The  purpose  of  this  evaluation  is  to  provide  a  guide  to  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  program  for  the  next  Project  class.  Would  you  please  indicate 
your  area  of  specialization  according  to  the  code  below: 


Supervisor  . 1 

Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed . 2 

Academic  Curriculum  . 3 

Guidance  . 4 

School  Administration  . 5 


These  code  numbers  should  be  blacked  in  in  the  appropriate  spaces  in 
the  top  right-hand  section  of  the  scoring  sheet. 

You  are  being  asked  to  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  various 
aspects  of  the  program  you  have  just  completed  in  the  Faculty  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Edmonton  since  your  arrival  in  June,  1968. 

PART  I  is  concerned  with  the  usefulness  of  various  parts  of 
the  program  to  you  in  your  future  duties  in  Thailand. 

PART  II  is  concerned  with  the  usefulness  of  social  activities 
here  in  helping  you  feel  at  home  in  Canada  and  at  The  University  of 
Alberta. 

PART  III  is  concerned  with  your  suggestions  for  improving  the 


program. 
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Opposite  the  numbers  on  the  scoring  sheet  corresponding  to 


the  numbers  in 

the  items 

below,  black 

in  your  rating  of  the  use- 

fulness  of  the 

activity 

or  experience 

according  to  the 

following 

ratings : 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Not  useful 

Possibly 

useful 

Useful 

Of  considerable 
usefulness 

Highly 

useful 

Please  be  frank,  and  do  not  spend  too  long  on  any  one  rating.  This 
is  not  a  timed  test.  You  do  not  have  to  sign  you  name. 

PART  I 


Usefulness  of  Education  Administration  504  -  Theory  Section 


1.  The  organization  of  the  Comprehensive  School 

2.  Methods  of  instruction 

3.  The  organization  of  guidance  services 

4.  Business  operations  in  the  school 

5.  The  organization  of  student  government 

6.  Planned  flexibility 

7.  Grading  and  evaluation 

8.  Types  of  instructional  facilities 

9.  The  use  of  space  in  schools 

10.  The  use  of  audio-visual  materials  and  equipment 

11.  Computer  assisted  instruction 

12.  The  needs  of  the  individual  student 

13.  The  values  of  the  individual  and  society 

14.  Formal  and  informal  grouping  of  students 

15.  The  role  of  the  teacher 

16.  Informal  and  formal  relationships  of  the  teachers  in  school 

17.  The  roles  of  School  Administrators 

18.  Leadership  in  education 

19.  School  and  community 

20.  The  concept  of  universal  education 

21.  Distinctive  features  of  secondary  schools 

22.  The  characteristics  of  the  comprehensive  school 

23.  Problems  of  the  comprehensive  school 

24.  Basic  human  needs  -  Maslow  model 

25.  Basic  human  needs  -  Murray  model 

26.  Concept  of  culture  and  its  impact  on  the  individual 

27.  Concept  of  bureaucracy 

28.  Human  groups 
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29.  Getzels'  operational  model  of  social  behavior 

30.  The  basis  of  innovation 

31.  The  processes  of  innovation 

32.  Rogers'  model  of  innovation 

33.  Characteristics  of  innovators 


Assignments,  Readings,  Examinations,  Discussion 

34.  Report  on  Summer  Language  Program  (August,  1968) 

35.  Assignment  #1  (Report  on  Summer  Practicum)  (September,  1968) 

36.  Mid-term  Examination  (November,  1968) 

37.  Christmas  Examination  (December,  1968) 

38.  Assignment  #2  (Term  Paper  on  Comprehensive  Schools)  (March,  1969) 

39.  Assigned  readings 

40.  Unassigned  readings 

41.  Class  discussions 

42.  Discussions  outside  class 

43.  Supplementary  instruction 


Multiple  Activities  Laboratory 

44.  Experiences  in  Phase  I  (Materials,  Processes  and  Equipment) 

45.  Experiences  in  Phase  II  (Technologies) 

46.  Reports 

47.  Examinations 


Related  Courses 

48.  Formal  lectures 

49.  Class  discussions 

50.  Discussions  outside  class 

51.  Individual  tutoring  by  professor 

52.  Individual  tutoring  by  others 

53.  Assignments 

54.  Projects  or  activities 

55.  Assigned  readings 

56.  Unassigned  readings 

57.  Laboratories  (if  given) 


Summer  Language  Program 

58.  Language  Laboratory 

59.  Field  trips  to  industrial  plants 

60.  Field  trips  to  cultural  settings 

61.  Field  trips  to  nearby  places  (parks.  Game  Farm,  etc.) 

62.  Field  trips  to  more  distant  places 

63.  Small  group  classroom  activities 

64.  Visits  to  schools 

65.  Visits  to  private  homes 
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66.  Orientation  lectures 

67.  Films 

68.  Word  lists 

69.  Directed  Reading 

70.  Culmination  event  at  Faculty  Club  (August,  1968) 


Major  Practicums 


Summer  Practicum 


71.  Observation  of  school  prior  to  September  1 

72.  Observation  of  school  after  September  1  opening 

73.  Discussion  and  exchange  of  ideas  with  staff 

74.  Staff  meeting 

75.  Eating  lunch  with  staff  members 

76.  Social  time  with  staff  (outside  school) 

77  Reading  publications  of  the  school  or  school  system 

78.  Involvement  in  administrative  (or  other)  tasks  in  the  school 
related  to  school  opening 

79.  Discussion  with  the  school's  administrators 

80.  Student  Government  organization 


Fall  Practicum 


81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91 . 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 


Observation  of  the  school  in  operation 
Observation  of  the  facilities  and  equipment  used 
Individual  discussion  and  exchange  of  ideas  with  staff  members 
Staff  meetings 

Department  or  subject  area  meetings 
Student  Government  and/or  club  meetings 
Eating  lunch  with  staff  members 
Social  involvement  (outside  school)  with 
Publications  of  the  school  and/or  school 
Observation  of  counselling  in  the  school 
Observation  of  school  scheduling 
Discussion  with  administrators  on  school 
Involvement  with  students  in  some  school 
teaching  a  class,  attending  student  club 
Questions  designed  to  focus  attention  on 
basis  for  observation  in  the  schools 
Visiting  more  than  one  school 
Observation  of  a  junior  high  school 


staff  members 
system 


organization  and  problems 
activity  (e.g.  counseling, 
meetings) 

specific  problems  as  a 


Field  Practicums 


Vermilion  (leave  blank  if  not  applicable) 

97.  Observation  of  school  operation 

98.  Visits  to  industry  in  the  community 

99.  Visits  with  community  organizations 
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Calgary 

100.  Meeting  with  supervisory  staff  for  discussion  of  their  functions 

101.  Observations  in  Calgary  High  Schools 

102.  Discussion  with  staff  members  in  the  schools 


Medicine  Hat 


103.  Observations  in  the  schools 

104.  Discussion  with  staff  members 

108.  Opportunity  to  talk  to  individual  staff  members 


Drumheller 


106.  Observations  of  the  school  operation 

107.  Tour  of  the  dormitory 

108.  Discussion  with  administrators  and/or  staff  members 


Conferences  on  Administration,  Supervision,  etc. 


Council  on  School  Administration,  Red  Deer,  October  5,  1968 

109.  Speeches  at  the  Conference  (Dr.  L.  Cunningham,  etc.) 

110.  Question  period  following  speeches 

111.  Informal  discussion  during  the  conference 


Supervisors'  Conference,  Barnett  House  (Alberta  Teachers1  Association) 

(January,  1969) 

112.  Speeches  at  Conference 

113.  Group  discussions  following  speeches 

114.  Opportunities  to  meet  and  talk  with  others 

115.  Printed  copy  of  major  speech  at  the  Conference 

116.  Question  period 


Other  Conference  Situations 

117.  Conference  for  Supervisors  with  Supervisors  of  Edmonton  Public 
School  Board 

118.  Observation  of  School  Board  Meetings 
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Miscellaneous  Theory  and  Practicum  Experiences 
List  here  any  especially  useful  items  in  theory  or  practicum  experi¬ 
ences  which  are  not  mentioned  anywhere  else  in  PART  I: 


PART  II 


Evaluation  of  the  Usefulness  of  Social  Experience 
for  you  in  Your  Stay  in  Canada 


119.  Large  group  visits  to  private  homes 

120.  Small  group  visits  to  private  homes 

121.  Two  persons  visiting  private  homes 

122.  Individual  visits  to  private  homes 

123.  Organized  parties  or  entertainments  by  clubs 

124.  Speaking  engagements  for  Thai  participants  at  clubs,  schools,  etc. 

125.  Entertainment  put  on  by  Thai  participants,  eg.  Thai  night 

126.  Organized  parties  or  entertainment  by  church  oriented  groups 

127.  Organized  parties  or  entertainment  by  school  personnel 

128.  Visits  to  farms  or  other  places  outside  Edmonton  (under  private 
arrangements) 

129.  Banff  International  Christmas 

130.  Varsity  Guest  Weekend 

131.  Thai  Display  at  Varsity  Guest  Weekend 

132.  Skating 

133.  Curling 

134.  Bowling 

135.  Table  tennis,  pool,  shuffleboard,  etc. 

136.  Other  athletic  events 

137.  Eating  in  S.U.B. 

138.  Watching  T.V. 

139.  Shopping 

140.  Going  to  movies 

141.  Concerts  or  other  entertainment  at  Jubilee  Auditorium 

142.  Concerts  or  other  entertainment  than  in  Jubilee  Auditorium 

143.  School  concerts  or  other  school  extra-curricular  activities 

144.  Social  event  for  co-operating  teachers  (March  30,  1969, 

Molson's  House) 
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PART  III 


List  anything  which  you  consider  should  be  given  more  importance,  or 
which  is  not  presently  included  in  the  program  but,  you  think,  should 
be: 


List  anything  you  think  could  be  dropped  from  the  program: 


General  Comments: 


APPENDIX  B 
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TABLE  XIX 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  EACH  ITEM  OF  THE 
1966  ED.  ADMIN.  504-THEORY  SECTION  BY  ALL 
THE  1966  PARTI Cl PANTSa 


Rank 

Order 

Evaluation 

Re-eval 

uation 

ITEM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

1 

The  characteristics  of  the 
comprehensive  school 

4.67 

0.53 

4.70 

0.70 

2 

The  processes  of  innovation 

4.44 

0.73 

4.30 

0.84 

3 

The  roles  of  the  school 
administrators 

4.36 

0.83 

4.20 

0.89 

4 

The  basis  of  innovation 

4.31 

0.67 

4.37 

0.81 

5 

The  Organization  of  the  Com¬ 
prehensive  School 

4.31 

0.71 

4.50 

0.78 

6 

Problems  of  the  Comprehensive 
School 

4.29 

0.87 

4.40 

0.86 

7 

Planned  flexibility 

4.26 

0.74 

4.23 

0.94 

8 

Roger's  model  of  innovation 

4.25 

0.73 

4.08 

0.81 

9 

Characteristics  of  innovators 

4.23 

0.91 

4.24 

0.95 

10 

Leadership  in  Education 

4.19 

0.98 

4.10 

0.88 

11 

The  roles  of  the  teacher 

4.14 

0.83 

4.17 

0.75 

12 

Concepts  of  cultures  and  its 
impacts  on  the  individual 

4.11 

0.80 

3.70 

0.91 

13 

Distinctive  features  of 
secondary  schools 

4.08 

0.77 

3.87 

0.86 

14 

The  concept  of  universal 
education 

4.06 

0.71 

4.07 

0.83 

15 

School  and  Community 

4.03 

0.95 

4.07 

0.74 

16 

The  use  of  audio-visual 
material  and  equipment 

4.03 

0.88 

3.97 

1.00 
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Rank 

Order 

Evalu 

at  ion 

Re-evaluation 

ITEM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

17 

The  values  of  the  individual 
and  society 

4.00 

0.86 

3.93 

0.83 

18 

The  use  of  space  in  school 

4.00 

1.01 

4.07 

0.96 

19 

Formal  and  informal  grouping 
of  students 

3.94 

0.83 

3.97 

0.81 

20 

Concept  of  bureaucracy 

3.94 

0.91 

3.87 

0.82 

21 

Human  groups 

3.92 

0.77 

3.80 

0.76 

22 

The  need  of  the  individual 
students 

3.92 

0.97 

3.87 

0.97 

23 

Basic  human  needs--Maslow 
model 

3.88 

0.82 

3.82 

0.72 

24 

Formal  and  informal  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  teachers  in  school 

3.86 

0.90 

4.47 

0.68 

25 

Types  of  instructional 
facilities 

3.86 

0.91 

3.90 

0.92 

26 

Getzels-operational  model  of 
social  behavior 

3.76 

0.82 

3.78 

0.80 

27 

Method  of  instruction 

3.74 

0.89 

3.73 

0.91 

28 

The  organization  of  student 
government 

3.74 

0.92 

3.63 

0.85 

29 

Basic  human  needs --Murray 
model 

3.64 

0.78 

3.62 

0.75 

30 

Grading  and  evaluation  policies 

3.54 

1.12 

4.03 

0.89 

31 

The  organization  of  guidance 
services 

3.50 

1.21 

4.00 

1.02 

32 

Business  operations  in  the 
school 

3.43 

1.22 

3.60 

1.07 

33 

Computer  assisted  instruction 

2.83 

1 .18 

2.66 

1.23 

aRanked  on  the  basis  of  the  initial  evaluation  ratings 
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TABLE  XX 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  EACH  ITEM  OF  THE 
1966  ED.  ADMIN.  504-PRACTICUM  BY  ALL 
THE  1966  PARTICIPANTS* 


Rank 

Order 

Eval uation 

Re-evaluation 

ITEM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

1 

Vermilion  Agricultural  and 
Vocation  School 

4.71 

0.49 

4.75 

0.50 

2 

Observation  of  school  or  cen¬ 
tral  office  staff  at  work 

4.32 

0.75 

4.36 

0.76 

3 

Medicine  Hat  Composite  High 

School --Orientation  Session 

4.17 

0.82 

4.04 

0.93 

4 

Medicine  Hat  Composite  High 

School --Observation  and  tour 

4.17 

0.89 

4.00 

0.88 

5 

Medicine  Hat  Composite  High 

School --Discussions  with  staff 

4.17 

0.82 

4.04 

0.86 

6 

Winnifred  Stewart  School -- 
Observation  and  tour 

4.16 

0.80 

3.40 

0.75 

7 

Return  visits  to  Edmonton 
schools  or  central  office 

4.13 

1.12 

4.22 

0.67 

8 

Individual  discussions  with 
staff  outside  regular  teach¬ 
ing  periods 

4.08 

1.08 

3.83 

0.92 

9 

Orientation  in  Edmonton  Junior 
High  Schools  and/or  related 
minor  high  schools 

4.00 

0.75 

4.16 

0.80 

10 

Calgary--Orientation  Session 
(at  Western  Canada  High  School) 

4.00 

1.00 

4.12 

0.78 

11 

Camrose  Vocational  High  School -- 
Discussions  with  staff 

4.00 

0.88 

3.95 

0.79 

12 

Glenrose  Provincial  Hospital -- 
Observation  and  tour 

4.00 

0.76 

3.65 

0.93 

13 

Bus  of  City  of  Edmonton  High 

School  District 

3.96 

1.02 

4.25 

0.99 
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Rank 

Order 

Evaluation 

Re-evaluation 

ITEM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

14 

Calgary--Discussions  with  staff 

3.96 

0.88 

3.83 

0.92 

15 

Glenrose  Provincial  Hospital  — 
Orientation  Session 

3.96 

0.93 

3.71 

0.95 

16 

Camrose  Vocational  School -- 
Observation  and  tour 

3.96 

0.75 

4.00 

0.76 

17 

Alberta  School  for  the  Deaf- 
Observation  and  tour 

3.96 

0.98 

4.09 

0.87 

18 

Alberta  School  for  the  Deaf— 
Ofientation  Session 

3.92 

1.60 

3.91 

0.85 

19 

Calgary— Discussions  with 
staff  of  school  #1 

3.92 

0.81 

3.88 

0.88 

20 

Calgary-Observation  and  tour 
of  school  #2 

3.91 

0.95 

3.96 

0.86 

21 

Drumheller— Discussions  with 
individual  staff  member 

3.88 

1.05 

4.05 

1.00 

22 

Calgary— Observation  and  tour 
of  school  #1 

3.88 

0.88 

3.71 

0.86 

23 

Seeking  information  for  comple¬ 
tion  of  observation  guide 

3.84 

0.94 

3.84 

0.90 

24 

Lethbridge  Junior  College- 
Observation  and  tour 

3.84 

1.03 

3.71 

0.86 

25 

Lethbridge  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute-Discussions  with  staff 

3.80 

1.00 

3.96 

0.88 

26. 

Camrose  Vocational  High 

School— Orientation  Session 

3.79 

0.83 

4.00 

0.72 

27 

Winnifred  Stewart  School -- 
Discussion  with  staff 

3.79 

0.83 

3.53 

0.77 

28 

Stettler  Vocational  High 

School --Orientation  Session 

3.77 

0.90 

3.74 

0.86 

29 

Eating  lunch  with  staff  member 

3.76 

0.93 

3.62 

0.82 

30 

Winnifred  Stewart  School -- 
Orientation  Session 

3.75 

0.94 

3.38 

0.86 
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Rank 

Order 

Evaluation 

Re-eval 

uation 

ITEM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

31 

Alberta  School  for  the  Deaf— 
Discussions  with  staff 

3.73 

1.12 

3.65 

1.04 

32 

Lethbridge  Junior  College— 
Orientation  Session 

3.72 

0.89 

3.76 

0.93 

33 

Stettler  Vocational  High 

School --Observation  and  tour 

3.71 

0.86 

3.73 

0.88 

34 

Reading  official  publication 
of  school  or  school  system 

3.60 

1.11 

3.81 

0.60 

35 

Drumhel ler--Observation  and 
tour 

3.68 

1.07 

3.96 

0.77 

36 

Lethbridge  Collegiate 

I  ns ti tute— Ori entati on 

3.68 

0.95 

3.76 

0.82 

37 

Lethbridge  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute-Observation  and  tour 

3.68 

0.90 

3.83 

0.76 

38 

Glenrose  Provincial  Hospital -- 
Discussions  with  staff 

3.64 

1.00 

3.48 

0.95 

39 

Drumhel ler--0rientation  Session 

3.60 

0.91 

4.00 

0.80 

40 

Lethbridge  Junior  College- 
Discussions  with  staff 

3.58 

0.93 

3.58 

0.97 

41 

Stettler  Vocational  High 

School --Discussions  with  staff 

3.50 

1.06 

3.86 

0.77 

42 

In-service  training  classes 

3.42 

0.84 

4.05 

0.85 

43 

Staff  meeting 

3.35 

0.98 

3.71 

0.81 

aRanked  on  the  basis  of  the  initial  evaluation  ratings 
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TABLE  XXI 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  EACH  ITEM  OF  THE 
1966  RELATED  COURSES  BY  ALL  THE 
1966  PARTICIPANTS3 


Rank 

Order 

Evaluation 

Re-evaluation 

ITEM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

X  S.D. 

X  S.D. 

1 

Written  assignments  or  other 
project 

4.25 

0.80 

3.60 

1.08 

2 

Formal  lecture 

4.18 

0.82 

3.88 

1.01 

3 

Assigned  reading 

4.04 

0.88 

4.04 

0.93 

4 

Individual  assistance  from 
professors 

3.69 

1.35 

3.67 

1.01 

5 

Unassigned  reading 

3.68 

1.06 

3.62 

1 .06 

6 

Discussions  with  other  students 

3.50 

0.88 

3.79 

1.18 

7 

Discussions 

3.41 

1.01 

3.58 

1.02 

aRanked  on  the  basis  of  the  initial  evaluation  ratings 
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TABLE  XXII 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  EACH  ITEM  OF  THE 
1966  ED.  ADMIN.  504-SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 
BY  ALL  THE  1966  PARTICIPANTS3 


Rank 

Order 

Evaluation 

Re-evaluation 

ITEM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

1 

Banff  International  Christmas 

4.57 

0.66 

4.52 

0.73 

2 

Two  persons  visiting  private 
homes 

4.20 

0.66 

4.52 

0.73 

3 

Visits  to  farms  or  other  places 
outside  Edmonton  (under  private 
arrangements) 

4.14 

0.94 

4.43 

0.84 

4 

Small  group  visits  to  private 
homes 

3.96 

0.79 

4.00 

0.93 

5 

Individual  visits  to  private 
homes 

3.96 

1.02 

3.95 

1  .17 

6 

Entertainment  put  on  by  Thai 
participants,  e.g.  Thai  Night 

3.87 

0.90 

4.17 

0.82 

7 

Speaking  engagements  for  Thai 
participants  at  clubs 

3.78 

0.95 

3.75 

0.91 

8 

Other  athletic  events 

3.75 

1.13 

3.71 

0.99 

9 

Varsity  Guest  Weekend 

3.70 

0.88 

3.80 

1.01 

10 

Concerts  or  other  entertain¬ 
ment  at  Jubilee  Auditorium 

3.70 

1.02 

4.08 

0.97 

11 

Observation  of  Halloween  in 
private  homes 

3.70 

1.03 

3.86 

1.20 

12 

Thai  Display  at  Varsity  Guest 
Weekend 

3.67 

0.79 

3.90 

0.89 

13 

Organized  parties  or  enter¬ 
tainment  by  clubs 

3.56 

0.87 

3.92 

0.93 

14 

Second-Century  Week 

3.55 

1 .10 

3.94 

0.85 

15 

Curling 

3.53 

1  .25 

3.53 

1.12 
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Rank 

Order 

Evaluation 

Re-evaluation 

ITEM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

l  S.D. 

X  S.D. 

16 

Watching  TV  in  residence 

3.50 

0.93 

3.67 

1.17 

17 

Skating  parties 

3.47 

1.13 

3.47 

1.31 

18 

Organized  parties  or  enter¬ 
tainment  by  school  personnel 

3.42 

0.93 

4.05 

0.95 

19 

School  concerts  or  other  extra¬ 
curricular  activities 

3.38 

1.07 

4.05 

0.80 

20 

Shopping 

3.33 

0.70 

3.56 

1.04 

21 

Organized  parties  or  entertain¬ 
ment  by  church-oriented  groups 

3.32 

0.95 

3.55 

1  .10 

22 

International  Club  activities 

3.23 

1.19 

3.72 

0.89 

23 

Large  group  visits  to  private 
homes 

3.00 

0.89 

3.00 

1.38 

24 

Going  to  movies 

3.00 

0.80 

3.64 

1.08 

25 

Eating  in  Athabasca  Hall 

2.96 

0.93 

3.75 

0.99 

aRanked  on  the  basis  of  the  initial  evaluation  ratings 
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TABLE  XXIII 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  EACH  ITEM  OF  THE 
1968  ED.  ADMIN.  504-THEORY  SECTION  BY 
ALL  THE  1968  PARTICIPANTS3 


- r 

Rank 

Order 

— 

Evaluation 

Re-evaluation 

ITEM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

x  ! 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

1 

Roger's  model  of  the  diffusion 
of  innovations 

4.57 

0.63 

4.17 

0.64 

2 

Role-Theory 

4.50 

0.64 

4.04 

1.00 

3 

Philosophy  of  the  Comprehensive 
High  School 

4.50 

0.64 

4.08 

1.08 

4 

Formal  and  informal  organization 

4.32 

0.77 

4.40 

0.71 

5 

Curriculum  development 

4.32 

0.86 

4.20 

0.82 

6 

Organization  climate  of  schools 

4.30 

0.72 

4.36 

0.57 

7 

Causes  of  social  change 

4.29 

0.66 

4.21 

0.88 

8 

Guideline  for  implementing 
change 

4.25 

0.65 

3.96 

0.88 

9 

Getzels-Thelden  model  of  organ¬ 
izational  behavior 

4.21 

0.79 

4.05 

0.84 

10 

Personality  system 

4.18 

0.72 

3.92 

0.72 

11 

Alberta  senior  high  school 
program  and  organization 

4.11 

0.83 

3.79 

0.98 

12 

Unassigned  reading 

4.07 

0.77 

3.39 

0.89 

13 

Final  examination 

4.07 

0.90 

4.08 

0.88 

14 

Final  report  on  Years'  program 

4.00 

0.77 

4.12 

0.93 

15 

Social  systems 

3.96 

0.88 

3.70 

0.82 

16 

Practicum  report 

3.96 

1 .00 

4.04 

0.98 

17 

Basic  human  needs 

3.93 

0.86 

3.60 

1.00 

18 

Social  institutions 

3.86 

0.76 

3.58 

0.83 
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Rank 

Order 

Evaluation 

Re-evaluation 

ITEM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

19 

System  theory 

3.86 

0.95 

3.43 

0.90 

20 

Edmonton  Senior  High  School 
Organization  (Talk) 

3.86 

1.08 

3.62 

1.01 

21 

Organizational  climate  of  a 
Thailand  school 

3.85 

0.86 

3.96 

0.68 

22 

Organizational  demands  and 
effects 

3.71 

0.81 

3.67 

0.96 

23 

Mid-term  examination 

3.71 

1.01 

3.80 

0.91 

24 

Case  study  "Bitterness  at 

Baffalo  School" 

3.70 

0.82 

4.04 

0.98 

25 

Cultural  system 

3.68 

0.90 

3.54 

0.93 

126 

Good  teaching  and  good  teachers 

3.64 

0.83 

3.92 

0.91 

27 

Bureaucracy 

3.57 

0.84 

3.60 

0.96 

28 

Lectures  in  vocational  and 
industrial  education 

3.50 

0.99 

3.43 

1.12 

29 

Newspaper  clipping  project 

3.21 

0.99 

3.35 

0.90 

^Ranked  on  the  basis  of  the  initial  evaluation  ratings 
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TABLE  XXIV 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  EACH  ITEM  OF  THE 
1968  ED.  ADMIN.  504-PRACTICUM  BY 
ALL  THE  1968  PARTICIPANTS3 


Rank 

Order 

Evalu 

ation 

Re-eval 

uation 

ITEM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

1 

Visiting  more  than  one  school 

4.44 

0.88 

3.50 

0.86 

2 

(Vermilion)  Visits  with  comnun- 
ity  organizations 

4.43 

0.85 

4.58 

0.67 

3 

(Calgary)  Meeting  with  super¬ 
visory  staff  for  discussion 
of  their  function 

4.41 

0.74 

4.28 

0.92 

4 

(Vermilion)  Observation  of 
school  operation 

4.40 

0.99 

4.42 

0.79 

5 

(Vermilion)  Visits  to  industry 
in  the  community 

4.29 

1.07 

4.64 

0.67 

6 

Discussion  with  the  school's 
administrator 

4.26 

0.82 

4.37 

0.89 

7 

Involvement  in  administrative 
(or  other)  tasks  in  the  school 
related  to  school  opening 

4.26 

0.78 

4.20 

0.92 

8 

Discussions  with  administrators 
on  school  organization  and 
problems 

4.24 

0.92 

4.13 

1.07 

9 

Observation  of  a  junior  high 
school 

4.21 

0.93 

4.22 

0.80 

10 

Questions  designed  to  focus 
attention  of  specific  problems 
as  a  basis  for  observation  in 
the  school 

4.06 

0.93 

4.26 

0.90 

11 

(Calgary)  Observation  in 

Calgary  High  School 

4.06 

0.73 

4.07 

0.94 

12 

Observation  of  school  after 
September  1  opening 

4.03 

0.81 

4.17 

1 .04 

• 
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Rank 

Order 

Eval  i 

ation 

Re-eval 

uation 

ITEM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

13 

Observation  of  School 
schedul ing 

4.03 

0.81 

4.17 

1 .04 

14 

Observation  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  and  equipment  used 

4.00 

0.95 

4.13 

0.86 

15 

Observation  of  the  school 
in  operation 

4.00 

0.87 

4.10 

0.96 

16 

(Drumheller)  Observation  of 
the  school  operation 

3.97 

0.82 

4.03 

0.81 

17 

Observation  of  the  School 

Board  Meetings 

3.94 

0.77 

4.00 

0.87 

18 

Observation  of  school  prior 
to  September  1 

3.92 

0.91 

4.00 

1 .05 

19 

(Medicine  Hat)  Observation 
in  the  school 

3.91 

0.85 

3.90 

1 .05 

20 

Eating  lunch  with  staff 
members 

3.90 

1.03 

3.72 

0.96 

21 

(Drumheller)  Discussion  with 
administrators  and/or  staff 
members 

3.86 

1 .09 

3.93 

0.78 

22 

Individual  discussions  and  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  with  staff 
members 

3.85 

0.74 

4.07 

0.78 

23 

Speeches  at  conference 

3.85 

0.99 

3.85 

0.90 

24 

Conference  for  Supervisors 
with  Supervisors  of  Edmonton 
Public  School  Board 

3.79 

1.19 

3.94 

0.77 

25 

Observation  of  counseling  in 
the  school 

3.76 

0.90 

4.00 

1 .09 

26 

Discussion  and  exchange  ideas 
with  staff 

3.76 

0.89 

3.97 

0.93 

27 

Department  or  subject  area 
meetings 

3.74 

0.82 

3.78 

0.97 
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Rank 

Order 

Eval uation 

Re-eva' 

uation 

ITEM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

28 

Reading  publications  of  the 
school  or  school  system 

3.74 

0.95 

3.73 

0.94 

29 

Speeches  at  Conference 
(Dr.  L.  Cunningham) 

3.73 

0.78 

3.61 

0.94 

30 

Group  discussions  following 
speeches 

3.71 

0.83 

3.77 

1 .01 

31 

Publication  of  the  school 
and/or  school  system 

3.70 

0.92 

3.96 

0.85 

32 

Staff  meeting 

3.70 

0.81 

3.90 

0.92 

33 

Printed  copy  of  the  major 
speech  at  the  Conference 

3.67 

0.90 

3.82 

0.87 

34 

(Medicine  Hat)  Discussion 
with  staff  members 

3.66 

0.97 

3.96 

0.98 

35 

(Medicine  Hat)  Opportunity  to 
talk  to  individual  staff  members 

3.63 

1 .03 

3.93 

0.96 

36 

Staff  meetings 

3.62 

0.91 

3.93 

1.04 

37 

(Calgary)  Discussion  with  staff 
members  in  the  school 

3.59 

0.86 

4.11 

0.80 

38 

Opportunities  to  meet  and  talk 
with  others 

3.50 

0.65 

3.70 

0.82 

39 

Involvement  with  students  in 
some  school  activities  (e.g. 
counseling,  teaching  class  etc.) 

3.42 

1 .03 

4.00 

1.18 

40 

Question  period 

3.29 

1.14 

3.69 

0.85 

41 

(Drumheller)  Tour  of  the 
dormi tory 

3.26 

0.95 

3.79 

0.94 

42 

Social  time  with  staff 
(outside  school) 

3.09 

0.90 

3.88 

1  .09 

43 

Eating  lunch  with  staff  members 

2.94 

1.05 

3.64 

0.95 

aRanked  on  the  basis  of  the  initial  evaluation  ratings 
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TABLE  XXV 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  EACH  ITEM  OF  THE 
1968  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES  BY  ALL  THE 
1968  PARTICIPANTS3 


Rank 

Order 

Eval uation 

Re-eval 

uation 

ITEM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

1 

Banff  International  Christmas 

4.06 

0.96 

4.38 

0.86 

2 

Social  events  for  co-operating 
teachers,  March  10,  1969, 

Molson  House 

4.03 

0.93 

4.28 

0.79 

3 

Individual  visits  private  homes 

4.00 

1.04 

4.14 

0.89 

4 

Visits  to  farms  and  other  out¬ 
side  places 

3.97 

1.11 

4.39 

0.83 

5 

Two  persons  visiting  private 
homes 

3.83 

0.91 

4.31 

0.81 

6 

Concert  or  other  entertainment 
at  Jubilee  auditorium 

3.81 

0.91 

3.83 

1.01 

7 

Small  group  visits  to  private 
homes 

3.78 

1.04 

4.13 

0.94 

8 

Entertainment  put  on  by  Thai 
partici pants 

3.76 

1.09 

4.17 

0.85 

9 

School  concerts  or  other 
school  activities 

3.63 

1 .11 

3.96 

0.95 

10 

Thai  display  at  Varsity  Guest 
Weekend 

3.57 

0.94 

3.79 

0.88 

11 

Varsity  Guest  Weekend 

3.56 

0.94 

4.04 

1 .00 

12 

Concerts  or  other  entertain¬ 
ment  in  Jubilee  Auditorium 

3.56 

1.12 

3.78 

1 .09 

13 

Organized  parties  or  enter¬ 
tainment  by  school  personnel 

3.54 

1 .00 

3.48 

0.81 

14 

Organized  parties  or  enter¬ 
tainment  by  clubs 

3.47 

0.98 

3.80 

0.81 
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Rank 

Order 

Evaluation 

Re-evaluation 

ITEM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

15 

Speaking  engagements  for  the 

Thai  participants  at  clubs 
and  schools 

3.43 

0.88 

4.04 

0.85 

16 

Organized  parties  or  entertain¬ 
ment  by  church  oriented  groups 

3.32 

1.17 

3.50 

1.02 

17 

Large  group  visits  to  private 
homes 

3.29 

0.98 

3.44 

1.12 

18 

Shopping 

3.21 

1 .05 

3.78 

0.89 

19 

Watching  T.V. 

3.21 

0.93 

3.61 

0.88 

20 

Going  to  movies 

3.19 

0.97 

3.59 

0.97 

21 

Bowl i ng 

3.18 

1.22 

3.68 

1  .16 

22 

Table  tennis,  Pool,  Shuffle 
board,  etc. 

3.06 

1.08 

3.48 

1.12 

23 

Other  athletic  events 

3.04 

0.88 

3.56 

1  .00 

24 

Eating  in  SUB 

2.97 

0.83 

3.54 

0.96 

25 

Skati ng 

2.34 

1.25 

3.06 

1.21 

26 

Curling 

2.16 

1.12 

2.81 

1.17 

aRanked  on  the  basis  of  the  initial  evaluation  ratings 
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TABLE  XXVI 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  EACH  ITEM  OF  THE 
1968  SUMMER  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM  BY  ALL 
THE  1968  PARTICIPANTSa 


Rank 

Order 

ITEM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

Evalu 

ation 

Re-evaluation 

51 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

1 

Field  trips  to  cultural 

settings 

4.25 

0.81 

4.45 

0.74 

2 

Visits  to  schools 

4.14 

0.77 

4.41 

0.80 

3 

Small  group  classroom 

activities 

4.11 

0.92 

4.38 

0.82 

4 

Language  laboratory 

4.11 

0.89 

4.30 

0.88 

5 

Orientation  lectures 

4.06 

0.73 

4.32 

0.86 

6 

Field  trips  to  more  distant 

places 

4.03 

1.00 

4.32 

0.86 

7 

Field  trips  to  nearby  places 

3.97 

0.91 

4.38 

0.78 

8 

Field  trips  to  industrial 

plants 

3.94 

0.91 

4.34 

0.90 

9 

Visits  to  private  homes 

3.79 

1  .09 

4.25 

0.75 

10 

Films 

3.68 

0.83 

3.96 

0.92 

11 

Culmination  events  at  Faculty 

Club  (August,  1968) 

3.61 

1.06 

3.97 

0.87 

12 

Directed  readings 

3.42 

0.96 

3.74 

0.90 

13 

Word  lists 

3.18 

1 .18 

3.18 

1  .25 

aRanked  on  the  basis  of  the  initial  evaluation  ratings 
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TABLE  XXVII 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  EACH  ITEM  OF  THE 
1968  RELATED  COURSES  BY  ALL  THE 
1968  PARTI  Cl PANTSa 


Rank 

Order 

Eva! uation 

Re-eval 

uation 

ITEM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

1 

Assigned  reading 

4.14 

0.90 

4.07 

0.84 

2 

Projects  or  activities 

4.00 

0.90 

3.92 

0.86 

3 

Assignments 

3.81 

0.92 

4.14 

0.83 

4 

Formal  lectures 

3.81 

0.86 

3.83 

1  .04 

5 

Class  discussions 

3.67 

0.99 

3.97 

1  .09 

6 

Laboratories 

3.62 

0.92 

3.83 

1.19 

7 

Individual  tutoring  by 
professors 

3.54 

1.18 

3.87 

1.10 

8 

Individual  tutoring  by 
others 

3.46 

1 .03 

3.77 

0.75 

9 

Discussions  outside  class 

3.12 

0.94 

3.52 

0.85 

10 

Unassigned  readings 

3.00 

1.24 

3.52 

1  .24 

aRanked  on  the  basis  of  the  initial  evaluation  ratings 
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